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WHEN Robert E. Howard’s novel, Skull- 
Face, was serialized in Weird Tales in 1929, 
a new facet of this astonishingly versatile 
writer was revealed. Howard was already 
known for his barbarian adventures; Kull 
was a hit with the readers of Weird Tales 
and Conan the Cimmerian was incubating in 
Howard’s fertile mind. 

Howard was also an accomplished writer 
of westerns, sports stories, and historical 
swashbucklers--but Skull-Face represented 
a new departure into the realm of sinister 
plots, fog-shrouded by-ways, beautiful wom- 
en and a shadowy master-mind more than 
mildly remindful of Sax Rohmer’s immense- 
ly popular Dr. Fu Manchu. 

Skull-Face ran in three issues of “The 
Unique Magazine,” and was twice voted the 
readers’ favorite story. (The second of three 
installments was edged out by one of Sea- 
bury Quinn’s perenially beloved Jules de 
Grandin mysteries.) Howard started work on 
a second Skull-Face novel, but Weird Tales 
cut its frequency of issue and editor Farns- 
worth Wright urged Howard to concentrate 
his efforts on short stories that could run 
complete. 

Obediently, Howard put aside the sequel. 
And although Weird Tales later resumed its 
monthly schedule, the story remained un- 
finished until now. The Return of Skull-Face 
is a unique collaboration between one of the 
great figures of the pulp era and one of the 
brilliant stars of modern fiction: Robert E. 
Howard and Richard A. Lupoff. 
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THERE SEEMS to be a challenge, implicit in all highly imag- 
inative fiction, that enables writers of great versatility to 
excel in more than one genre. 

Richard Lupoff is such a writer. He has written the most 
sophisticated kind of science fiction, supernatural horror 
stories worthy—but not in the least imitative--of such titans 
in the genre as M.R. James, Algernon Blackwood and H.P. 
Lovecraft, “Edge of the World” fantasies that Dunsany, I’m 
quite sure, would have taken delight in, and—this brings us 
right up to the present volume—engaged in a collaborative 
venture with Robert E. Howard, perhaps the greatest of all 
creators of saga-hero, mighty-thewed protagonists in the 
“Sword and Sorcery” realm, not even excepting Burroughs. 

There is nothing in the least reprehensible about collabo- 
rating with a no longer living writer, despite the carping 
criticism of a few dissenters. Posthumous collaborations by 
gifted writers have occupied a most important place in 
English literature, particularly over the past century, and 
this is simply one of many recent examples of how much can 
be achieved by the zest and creative brilliance of an except- 
ionally versatile storyteller. 

I’ve never ceased to regret that I missed an opportunity to 
correspond at length with Howard in the far-off days of my 
still stubbornly recurrent youth. HPL urged me to do so, 
many times, and sent me virtually all of ““Two-gun Bob’s” 
early letters to read at my leisure and eventually, of course, 
return to him. And most remarkable letters they were, some 
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running to forty or fifty single-spaced typewritten pages. 

But at that time I was corresponding not only with HPL, 
but with Clark Ashton Smith, August Derleth, Donald Wan- 
drei and three other members of ‘‘The Circle” and felt that to 
engage in an even more voluminous correspondence with so 
indefatigable a letter writer would be beyond me. (When 
once you have started such a correspondence and are unable 
to go on with it your self-reproaches multiply!) But I con- 
soled myself with the thought that Howard had revealed so 
much about himself in his letters to HPL that I felt as if I 
had met and talked with him at great length and he had be- 
come—yes, the most esteemed of friends. 

This feeling of close friendship was reinforced by my 
knowledge that HPL had relayed to him my praise of his 
stories and that he had read a great many of my stories and 
poems and had been most generous in his praise of them. 

I’ve digressed a bit here to mention all of this simply 
because it underscores not just the way I felt about Bob 
Howard at the time, but the way so many readers, and 
writers, including Richard Lupoff, feel about him today. 
He was an extraordinary writer, and even if he had never 
created Conan, or Solomon Kane, and a half dozen other 
imperishable mighty men of legendary renown, his letters 
to HPL alone would have established him as extraordinary. 

Someone has said, citing Poe as an example, that what 
sets the work of an extraordinary writer a little apart is the 
uniqueness of his contribution. Later writers have surpassed 
Poe in the horror story genre but that does not mean they 
would have been capable of writing as Poe did in the 1840- 
period. Poe created a certain manner in his approach to story- 
telling that was wholly original and unknown before he 
walked out upon the literary stage, despite the fact that he 
was influenced to some extent by the Gothic novelists of an 
earlier age. 

There is a great deal of truth in this, of course. But if you 
think it is easy to enter fully into the spirit that permeates 
any highly original work of fiction—try it sometime. I’m 
sure that Richard Lupoff would be the first to agree that his 
collaborative task was made easier because he did not have to 
create Skull-Face to start with. But he is far too modest when 
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he describes himself as “the author of a few novels that have 
drawn encouraging reviews, and a couple of dozen short sto- 
ries that have been occasionally anthologized.” 

Nothing, I feel, could give a more misleading impression 
of his stature as a writer of strking originality and power. 
And his astuteness as a critic has served him in good stead 
here, too. He is quite frank in acknowledging that he found 
the uncompleted story, upon which the whole of The Return 
of Skull-Face is based, “somewhat crude and the pace too 
frenetic.” But he has wisely made no attempt to tamper with 
the style. Though Howard would undoubtedly have polished 
the style to his complete satisfaction before submitting the 
story to Farnsworth Wright, any such alteration by another 
hand, no matter how skilled, would have resulted in the loss 
of something very precious and Howardian. 

The Return of Skull-Face is not the kind of novel Richard 
Lupoff would have written non-collaboratively, as a present- 
day literary craftsman, with the sophistication of style and 
substance displayed in Sword of the Demon and The Triune 
Man, and his numerous short stories. 

He had chosen instead—again wisely, I feel—to travel back 
in Time, and think of himself as marching shoulder to shoul- 
der as a temporarily privileged companion of—in L. Sprague 
de Camp’s famous categorization—‘‘The Three Musketeers of 
Weird Tales, The Unique Magazine, Lovecraft, Howard and 
Smith.” 

He has made his contribution to The Return of Skull-Face 
collaboratively consistent throughout with the popular 
fiction tradition of that period, which insisted, most of all, 
that a story must be in the highest degree entertaining in a 
popular sense and never be lacking in chilling episodes, plot 
surprises and melodramatic confrontations. HPL, to be sure, 
wrote in an entirely different medium and had no audience in 
mind that bore the slightest relationship to popular magazine 
fiction, beyond the fact that, largely by accident, his “cos- 
micism'” involved enough dramatic confrontations to make 
him a superlative entertainer. But de Camp’s categorization 
still remains valid—Howard, along with CAS and HPL was 
undoubtedly, one of the three most outstanding of Weird 
Tales’ early contributors. 
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If Lupoff had not decided on the particular approach he 
has adopted here, The Return of Skull-Face would have been 
inconsistent and quite valueless. But the greatest mistake the 
reader could make would be to regard this collaboration as a 
mere minor tour de force. It is not a tour de force at all, but 
a quite serious accomplishment, for in no other way could 
Richard Lupoff have recaptured so much of the early How- 
ardian magic. 

August Derleth once told me that outside of The Outsider 
—play on words unintentional!—no early Arkham House 
volume had brought quite as much reader acclaim as Skull- 
Face. 

To me this has always seemed readily understandable, for 
having once met Skull-Face, few readers would be likely to 
forget him. Neither is it at all surprising, as Richard Lupoff 
has perceptively pointed out, that Robert E. Howard has 
become one of the most popular writers in the world today. 

The original Skull-Face was swashbuckling from beginning 
to end, with an aura of the Gothic hovering over it. And so 
is The Return of Skull-Face. But there is narrative magic 
here—make no mistake about it, for the creator of Conan had 
numerous strings to his bow and every arrow that came from 
that bow was shafted with magic. 

The other reading-pleasure treat which this volume pro- 
vides consists of a blow-by-blow account of the several frus- 
trations confronting all writers, told in such utterly fascin- 
ating detail that you might be well-advised to skip a-few of 
the pages only if you happen to be a writer. In that case, of 
course, since there is a kind of instant self-recognition that 
can be rather shattering at times, this warning will cease to 
puzzle you, even slightly, when you’ve read “Is Collaboration 
a Crime?” in its entirety, as you will be certain to do anyway. 


—Frank Belknap Long 
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LITERARY COLLABORATION, as a generality, is a rather 
clumsy and not a very satisfactory way of working. There are 
endless cases, of course, in which authors working together 
have produced satisfying and successful works. Just a mo- 
ment’s thought yields an impressive list—de Camp and Pratt, 
Nordhoff and Hall, the Lockridges of mystery story fame, 
Frederik Pohl and C. M. Kornbluth, Henry Kuttner and 
Catherine Moore, Scortia and Robinson, Lee and Dannay 
(“Ellery Queen”)... . .there was even the peculiar but fascin- 
ating team of Leigh Brackett and Ray Bradbury, whose one 
combined effort produced the strange novelette, “Lorelei of 
the Red Mist.” 

Yes, collaborations have produced worthwhile works, but 
in the overall view I am very suspicious of them. Fiction- 
writing is so much a private thing, so personal and so intense 
an activity. Edgar Rice Burroughs once compared it to being 
God, and a world, in order to have any sort of inner cohesion 
and consistency, ought to be created by one God, not a team 
of them. Else you get things like the camel, a creature ugly, 
lumpy, vicious-tempered and foul-smelling, “a horse designed 
by a committee.” 

These being my feelings, you can understand my hesitation 
when Glenn Lord asked if I’d like a crack at completing a 
fragmentary manuscript by Robert E. Howard. 

Well, Pd had a little experience, before, with a literary 
collaboration. A few years ago I attended a Bob Dylan con- 
cert at the Oakland Coliseum, and 1 was haunted afterwards 
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by the image of one figure standing in a spotlight, the focus 
of 15,000 pairs of eyes. Suppose one of the 15,000 people in 
that audience—just one!—had come to the Coliseum not to 
hear or see Dylan perform, but for some more sinister mo- 
tive. Suppose just one of those 15,000 men and women was 
not a music lover but a political fanatic or a crazy publicity 
seeker or the bearer of a bitter grudge for some past slight, 
real or imagined. 

In my mind’s eye I could see the slight, black-suited figure 
crumple to the stage, the crack of a high-powered rifle utter- 
ly drowned by the volume of amplified musical instruments 
or the cheers and applause of the crowd. 

Who did it? 

Why did he (or she!) do it? 7 

How would the killer make an escape? (Probably very 
easily in the panicked confusion that would follow the 
killing.) 

Who would pursue the killer? Police, obviously, but who 
else? 

Where would the killer flee to, and how would he hide? 

The images, the questions and possible answers, rushed 
through my mind for nights and days afterward—a common 
experience for any writer. People often wonder where we get 
our ideas; the fact is that there are too many ideas around 
for us ever to use more than a few of them. The problem is 
not to get ideas for stories, but to select the most suitable 
from the vast supply available! 

At any rate, this idea was obviously for a murder mystery 
and I’d never written one of those, so I went to see a friend 
who knows a fair amount about mystery stories. He’s Michael 
Kurland. We kicked the basic premise of the story around, 
he grew interested in its potential, and we decided to collab- 
orate on it, working up a proposal (sample chapters plus an 
outline) in order to get a contract for a novel. 

It looked like a promising collaboration. For one thing, we 
each brought something to the project: my basic idea, his 
knowledge of mystery technique. Further, it seemed that 
we could aid each other in literary terms. I'd read several of 
Michael’s novels, and it seemed to me that he was forever 
setting up promising situations with interesting characters 
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facing fascinating challenges-—and then dropping them, un- 
resolved, to move his characters on to other promising sit- 
uations. It was like sampling fifty dishes at a smorgasbord but 
never eating a full portion of anything. 

As for my own work, I think I had (in honesty, still have) 
the opposite problem. I dig into characters and situations and 
stay too long, writing and over-writing without moving things 
along. To return to my culinary analogy, it’s rather like ask- 
ing somebody to eat fifty pounds of mashed potatoes at a 
sitting! 

If we could strike a balance in our collaboration, we’d be a 
sure winner! l 

But when we started to work, we discovered new prob- 
lems, problems arising mainly from differences in lifestyle. 
Michael is quite a night person, while I’m a day person. His 
typical work schedule was to rise shortly after noon, putter 
around his house in bathrobe and slippers, cook up some 
breakfast-brunch-lunch for himself, read the day’s mail, walk 
his dog, watch television, run errands, read for a while, sit 
and chat, then have dinner, visit a while longer, watch a late 


movie or news broadcast on television, and finally... . any- 
where between eight and eleven o’clock at night . . . hit the 
typewriter! 


Then he’d work all through the night, and go to bed some- 
where around dawn, to sleep till noon again and start the 
cycle over. 

My own habits are the opposite. I’m generally up between 
seven and eight in the morning, have some coffee and orange 
juice, do a few pushups and then take my hounds out for 
their morning jaunt. What with one thing or another, I’m 
generally at the Selectric by ten o’clock, break for lunch 
after a few hours and finish my day’s work by dinner time. 

How could we work together? 

Well, we managed to reach a compromise, working from 
three or four in the afternoon until ten or midnight. Neither 
of us was very happy about that, but it was something we 
could both live with. We set up headquarters in Michael's 
house since he has no children and I have three, and we fig- 
ured there would be fewer distractions there. And we started 
very serious work. 
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The Dylan concert that inspired the project had taken 
place in February; Kurland and I were both busy with other 
projects so we didn’t get to work on the mystery novel until 
June. We worked at it very hard, playing with ideas, charac- 
ters, motivations. The victim changed from a musician to a 
religious leader, a sort of cross between the Guru Maharaj Ji 
and Reverend Sun Myung Moon. We built an elaborate struc- 
ture of religious fanatics, political activists, power struggles, 
rival cliques, smugglers.... 

We researched painstakingly. (“Hello, Greyhound Bus 
Company? Could you provide me with the routing between 
Texarkana, Texas, and Oakland, California? Yes, times, fares, 
all stops. . . .” “Hello, Police Department? Narcotics squad, 
please. Uh, listen, this may, er, sound like a little odd quest- 
ion, but I was wondering, eh, could you tell me the current 
price of cocaine? Yes, pure, uncut, by the pound. Oh, it 
would be by the kilogram, I see. Well. . . .”) 

And we worked, and we worked. Normally, one of us 
would be at the typewriter while the other sat on the couch 
checking copy, making notes, looking things up. We installed 
a huge chalkboard that covered one wall of the room and 
diagrammed the whole novel with a box drawn for each chap- 
ter and notations for viewpoint, character, setting, time and 
date, major events. . 

And we worked! 

One night, while Michael was typing and I had couch duty, 
I picked up a pocket calculator he had laid aside and began 
punching meaningless calculations into it. Mathematical 
doodles, in effect. You know—punch in your social security 
number, multiply it by the year of your birth, divide by your 
street address, that kind of stuff. 

Suddenly I was hit by another story idea. 

Suppose a murder victim knows he has just seconds to live. 
He knows who killed him and wants to point at the killer. He 
has no paper or pen, no way to write, no telephone, and he’s 
all alone. But he has a calculator. He realizes he can punch a 
clue into its memory—but it holds only numbers, not words! 
How can he finger his murderer? 

1 built a short story around that, wrote it out in rough 
draft the next morning, and tossed it at Michael for revision 
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and expansion. But mainly we kept at our novel. 

It took all summer, but when we finished we were both 
convinced it was a very powerful, very polished proposal. It 
couldn’t miss. We showed it to some very close friends who 
knew mysteries and they agreed. We tried it on another 
friend, Bill Pronzini, who is a very successful suspense writer. 
He agreed, too. 

So we sent it off to a literary agent and waited for the 
offers to roll in. Meanwhile, Kurland did his enlarged draft of 
my little mystery story and we sent that to the agent too. 

Then the responses to our novel started coming. Every- 
body seemed to agree that it had merit, but... But... There 
was always a but! 

One editor said he’d like to buy the book but he already 
had one in the works on a similar theme. In fact, he said, ours 
was slightly better than the one he’d already bought, but he 
was committed and couldn’t back out. 

Another editor said that she was sick of drug novels and 
had no interest in buying another one. “Drug novels?” Kur- 
land and I exploded in chorus. “What drug novel?” There was 
some smuggled cocaine in our proposal, but that’s just one of 
a dozen elements in the book, and what matters is the smug- 
.gling, not the cocaine. Hell, we’d change it to smuggled emer- 
alds, smuggled art treasures, smuggled blueprints, that didn’t 
matter! 

But so it went, and day by day, week by week, our dream 
faded. The tower of wealth and fame shrank to a cabin, then 
to a hovel, and finally to nothing. Nothing at all. 

Then in the midst of our despair a check arrived. Our little 
short story, “The Square Root of Death,” had sold to Mike 
Shayne Mystery Magazine for a munificent $80. Our agent 
took his ten per cent off the top and that left $72 for us. We 
split the money down the middle, and Kurland and I had our 
reward: $36 apiece, for a full summer’s work! 

That was all several years ago, you understand. But it was 
my only experience with literary collaboration, and as you 
can see it was somewhat traumatic! So when Glenn Lord, act- 
ing as literary executor for the late Robert E. Howard, asked 
if Pd like a crack at completing that fragment, 1 was a little 
bit hesitant to take the job. 
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Still, there wouldn’t be the problem of conflicting work 
habits. My collaborator in this case would be a man forty-one 
years dead. And there wasn’t the risk element of writing 
purely on spec. This was to be an assignment, and (provided 
that I performed properly) the sale was arranged in advance. 
So 1 told Glenn I’d try it, but under two conditions. 

First, Td have to read the fragment and see if I was inter- 
ested by it and if I thought I could do it justice. If not, no 
game. 

Second, 1 wanted to write about 50 per cent of the story. 
Without knowing the size of the fragment, I said, If it’s ten 
pages, Ull write ten pages and we'll have a short story. If it’s 
100 pages, 1:11 write 100 pages and we'll have a novel. But I 
had no interest in the kind of fraudulent “collaboration” in 
which a living author takes a tiny scrap from a dead one and 
blows it into a whole new story, marketing the work as a 
shared effort, to the enrichment of the living author, the 
disappointment of the reader, and the ultimate disparage- 
ment of the poor defenseless decedent! 

Glenn agreed to my terms, and he and his literary agent, 
Kirby McCauley, came back at me with one condition. No 
parody! 1 guess I’m known for the “Ova Hamlet” stories ۶٤ 
been contributing to Fantastic magazine since 1969, and 
Glenn and Kirby didn’t want old Two-Gun Bob burlesqued 
by his own collaborator! I couldn’t blame them for that, and 
I promised to stick as close to Howard’s attitudes and tech- 
nique as I could—assuming that the whole thing happened. 

So Glenn sent me the Howard fragment. 

Before reading it, 1 dug out my precious old Arkham 
House edition of Skull-Face and reread the story for the first 
time in a couple of decades. It’s the same melodramatic Fu 
Manchuesquepade that I remembered, full of snarling Orient- 
als, flitting shadows, beautiful women and heroic men—a per- 
fect pulp yarn of its era. I went and examined the actual 
1929 editions of Weird Tales in which the story had first ap- 
peared, reading the editorial blurbs and readers’ responses in 
Frank Robinson's lovingly preserved copies. Glenn sent me 
photocopies of a few scarce, related Howard short stories. 
He also sent me excerpts of a pair of letters exchanged by 
Robert E. Howard and H. P. Lovecraft about this very frag- 
ment. 
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“Mr. Wright informs me of his plan to make Weird Tales 
a bi-monthly and 111 admit I don’t like the idea. It cuts down 
the market too much. I don’t believe the change will be very 
popular with the readers, either. Like you, I hope the mag- 
azine isn’t discontinued. It’s the only magazine in the world, 
so far as I know, in which the writer can give full sway to his 
imagination. Yet there is one advantage in the bi-monthly 
idea—I’ll get to read your ‘Whisperer’ all at once, without 
having to wait a month for the last installment. Mr. Wright 
told me he was pretty well stocked up on Weird Tales stories, 
and that fact, together with the fact that no more serials will 
be used, caused me to abandon a sequel I was writing to 
‘Skull-Face.’ ” 

That, from Howard to Lovecraft. Lovecraft’s reply suggest- 
ed that Weird Tales’ cut in frequency was only temporary, 
and Howard responded, “No, I hadn’t heard anything about 
Weird Tales going monthly again, but I’m glad to hear it. My 
magazine market is slender enough as it is, without reducing 
that part of it. I’ll probably try to write the ‘Skull-Face’ seq- 
uel as I intended.” 

And try he did, but for some reason he abandoned the 
story partway through, and never returned to it, and in 1936 
ended his own life rather than survive his mortally-ill mother. 
And forty-one years later Glenn Lord sent me the fragment. 

I read it, and found it good, entertaining fun. The pace is 
frenetic and the writing somewhat crude. This was obviously 
draft material, and I was tempted to polish it up for old Two- 
Gun Bob. But the more I thought about that, the worse the 
idea seemed. An author has the right to examine changes to 
his copy, and to approve or reject those changes, and Robert 
Howard would have no such chance if 1 tried to improve on 
his prose. 

Besides, who was I to improve on Robert E. Howard any- 
how? He was the creator of Conan, King Kull, Solomon 
Kane, Bran Mak Morn, Steve Costigan, Red Sonja, Breckin- 
ridge Elkins, Black Vulmea, Francis Xavier Gordon, Kirby 
O’Donnell, Dennis Dorgan, Erlik Khan, Kathulos of Egypt 
and the beautiful Circassian, Zuleika. He’s merely one of the 
most popular authors in the world today! 

And my literary credentials are. . . to say the least, modest. 
A few novels that have drawn encouraging reviews, a couple 
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of dozen short stories that are occasionally anthologized or 
translated, 

No—what Howard wrote, the reader would read, for better 
or for worse. And my own half of the story would be as 
Howardly as I could make it. No parody, just the straight 
stuff. 

I did overrun my planned 50 per cent of the total wordage; 
there were just so damned many loose ends to try and tie up! 
But I didn’t overrun by much, and anybody who thinks he 
can spot the exact chapter, paragraph and line where Howard 
leaves off and Lupoff begins is welcome to check it out 
with me. 

The whole project was good fun for me as a writer, and I 
hope it’s as enjoyable for the reader. It brought me a few dol- 
lars, too, and I want to tell you that that’s very important to 
me. I am no lit’ry artiste, no gentleman dilettante; writing is 
my profession and 1 produce stories to pay for groceries, not 
to win the genteel applause of people engaged in what Phil 
Klass calls the Qual Lit Biz. 

It has been a worthwhile project, and I’m frankly very 
eager to see the FAX edition of this book, with its illus- 
trations by Steve Leialoha. As I’m writing this little essay in 
Berkeley, Leialoha is in his studio across the bay in San 
Francisco, producing those drawings. I know his other work; 
Pm delighted that publisher Ted Dikty selected him to illus- 
trate this book, and I can’t wait'to see what he’s going to 
come up with! 

And—would I collaborate again? Frankly, I’d be reluctant 
to do too much of that. My ego makes me reluctant to dilute 
my own creative ideas by putting them in solution with those 
of another writer. Besides, it’s just not very efficient. Michael 
Kurland loves to quote Sprague de Camp on collaboration: 
“It’s a method of sharing a job in which each partner does 60 
per cent of the work.” 

But once in a while. ... 

Under just the right conditions. . . . 

It really can be a lot of good fun! 


Richard A. Lupoff 
Berkeley, California 
July, 1977 
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SIR HALDRED TAVEREL sat up in bed, conscious only of 
a bewildered, crawling horror. He raised his hands to his 
head, trying to collect his scattered faculties, as aman will do 
when wakened suddenly out of a deep slumber. 

He had dreamed—or was it a dream, that hideous yellow 
face which had floated before him? Sir Haldred shuddered. 
The memory of those glaring inhuman eyes and the loose 
bestial mouth was startlingly vivid. But he could not tell if 
the memory were that of a dream or— 

He began piecing the fragments of jumbled memory to- 
gether, the while his eyes wandered about the great room 
with its costly and somber furnishings. While his eyes sought 
for stealthy movements among the antique hangings he recall- 
ed the events of the last few months. 

The death of a distant relative had lifted the young lord 
from the position of a small country nobleman whose family 
fortunes had gone to seed, to one of comparative affluence. 
Within a short week, Sir Haldred had found himself snatched 
out of his boyhood environment and the transition had left 
him dizzy and not altogether pleased, after the novelty had 
worn off. From pleasant south England he had come to this 
wild and desolate northern Coast to be the sole occupant of 
this grim old castle which tradition proclaimed haunted by 
the ghosts of past crimes. 

Not the sole occupant either—there was Lo Kung, the 
one servant the place boasted, left there by the previous 
owner. Lo Kung, Sir Haldred reflected, was a suitable attach- 
ment to the castle, for he was thin, silent and ghostly— 
though the young man could not rid himself of a feeling of 
familiarity about the man which he could not place—a tan- 
talizing something in the stooped shoulders or in the soft 
sibilant voice of the Oriental. 

But Lo Kung had assured him that they had never met 
before; had firmly maintained it, in that courteous, imperson- 
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al manner of his. And yet why had he acted so strangely the 
day Sir Haldred arrived? He had opened the door in response 
to the bell, had stepped aside and motioned the young man 
in, then had suddenly stopped short as if struck, standing 
perfectly motionless for an instant. His eyes had seemed to 
burn Sir Haldred through the heavy colored spectacles the 
Chinaman always wore, but his immobile face, with its queer 
thin pointed beard had given no sign. 

Sir Haldred’s shoulder twitched under his thin silk paja- 
mas as he recalled his life at Taverel Manor--short, to date, 
but far from merry. He had had few visitors; had spent most 
of his time wandering about the grim old castle trying to get 
used to the silence, the air of unseen watchers, the feeling of 
stealthy footsteps— 

Suddenly he sprang from bed with an exclamation of im- 
patience. Either he had dreamed it, or there had been a man 
in his room a few minutes before—a man? Perhaps not a man 
but some creature with a hideous yellow face, that no more 
resembled Lo Kung or any other Chinaman he had ever seen, 
than he resembled Sir Haldred himself. Imagine a hairless ape, 
with parchment-hued skin—Sir Haldred crossed the room 
hurriedly and opened the door, feeling a little shiver of ap- 
prehension as the knob yielded to his efforts. He had left the 
door locked, or had intended to. 

He hurried on down the darkened corridor, dimly lit by 
the moonlight which managed to filter through some of the 
curtained windows, and descended the stairs, into the utter 
blackness of the first floor. There was no sound, but he was 
angered at himself to find himself holding his breath. He 
wished that he had a weapon; this old house was getting on 
his nerves, Only that morning Lo Kung had mentioned the 
fact that he seemed pale, and had urged him to run down to 
London for a few days. Lo Kung had been urgent in his ad- 
vice and now Sir Haldred, remembering, found time to won- 
der at the feeling that had vibrated in his tone. He wished 
that he had taken that advice, as he groped his way down the 
darkened stairs. He had no torchlight and the house boasted 
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no electrical connection with the village power plant. 

Now he had reached the foot of the stairs, which let into 
the lower hallway. Not a sound in the house—he fell heavily 
over something which lay sprawled near the foot of the 
stairs. 

He sprang up, struck a match. He stared in open-mouthed 
bewildered horror while the match burned down to his fin- 
gers. Lo Kung lay at his feet and a glance sufficed to show 
that he was dead. The Chinaman had been frightfully mauled 
as if by some huge animal. Sir Haldred struck another match 
and bent closer. The spectacles had been knocked off and the 
dead eyes stared wide open. The young man’s breath caught 
in a quick intake. He grasped the thin pointed beard; it came 
away in his hand. For a moment he stared unbelievingly, then 
a sudden sound brought him around. 

Down at the end of the hall something had moved--there 
had sounded the stealthy pad of unshod feet--human or 
otherwise. Sir Haldred snatched up a heavy poker and strode 
down the hall, his face set in grim lines. The horrid drama for 
which that dark and silent house had formed a stage that 
night, was not yet over. 

At the end of the hall there was a curious relic of a former 
owner’s wanderings in strange lands—a grim pagan shrine. A 
tall, grotesquely carven pedestal stood behind a low stained 
altar; the pedestal set firmly against the end wall of the hall. 
On this pedestal sat a great idol, loathesome and horrific, a 
frightful caricature of mankind. 

Here Sir Haldred halted, puzzled. His gaze was fixed on 
this idol. Suddenly his eyes flared with horror and unbelief; 
then the poker dropped from his nerveless hand and one ter- 
rible, brain-shattering scream burst from him, splitting the 
grisly stillness. Then silence fell again like a black fog, broken 
only by the nervous scampering of a rat who stole from his 
covert to view the dead man who lay by the stairs. 
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“BUT, my dear girl, how am I to aid you, if all Scotland Yard 
has failed?” 

The girl addressed twined her white hands helplessly and 
her eyes wandered nervously about the bizarrely furnished 
room. Besides herself there were four persons in this room—- 
another girl and a young man, her companions; the other two 
sat facing her and it was to them that she had just made her 
appeal. One of these men was a tall, broad-shouldered man, 
lean and sun-bronzed, with piercing gray eyes. The other was 
not so tall, but heavier, a powerfully built man, whose dark 
features were as immobile as an Indian’s. 

“You see, my dear,” the taller man man was saying gently, 
“I’m not really a detective; I’m connected with the British 
Secret Service in a way, it’s true. But my proper field of en- 
deavor is in the Orient—” 

“That’s one reason why I came to you!” the girl broke in. 
“The main reason was I had nowhere else to turn after the 
police gave it up—then because of the circumstances—” 

“Sir Haldred Taverel meant a great deal to you, did he 
not?” 

“We were engaged to be married,” her voice broke in a dry 
sob. “Then this terrible affair came up—” 

“Let me tell the full details, sis,” interrupted the young 
man at her side. ““They’ve read about it, of course, but there 
may be some points— 

“You see, Mr. Gordon, Haldred Taverel was born and 
raised in our parish; we all grew up together and 1 know him 
like a brother. If it had been anybody else 1 might have 
thought he’d gotten into a jam and skipped, but not he! If he 
had he'd face the music. That's why I know something’s rot- 
ten somewhere. 

“I've been making inquiries around the neighborhood of 
the castle where he vanished and find it has a long and unsa- 
vory history. Up to a hundred years ago, that branch of the 
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Taverel family was a bad lot—nothing like our south country 
Taverels. They gradually died off and finally the castle was 
left vacant. Sir Rupert Taverel, the last of the direct line, 
roved around over the world most of his life, but a few 
months before his death, decided he’d repair the ancestral 
estate. He moved in with one servant, a Chinaman, and he 
hadn’t been there but a few months when he fell from an up- 
stairs window—or was thrown—and died instantly. There was 
some dark talk about it, but nothing that could be proved. 
There was no one else in the house at the time; the Chinese 
servant proved that he had been down at the tavern in the 
village. It seems pretty conclusive that Sir Rupert fell from 
his bedroom window while drunk or walking in his sleep. He 
was a hard, bitter man, with a black past, and he left neither 
friends nor will. 

“In the absence of a will, the estate reverted to Sir Hal- 
dred, a distant relative, but the next in line. He moved there, 
for that was the custom—the heir of the estate always lived at 
Taverel Manor, up to Sir Rupert, and he eventually came 
back. 

“Then one night it happened. Haldred Taverel and his Chi- 
nese servant, the same man who had worked for Sir Rupert, 
vanished completely as if from the face of the earth!” 

“There was no clue?” Gordon’s keen brown face showed 
interest. “No trace to show if they had been murdered or had 
fled alive?” 

“There were stains of blood on the floor near the stairs, in 
the lower hallway—the evidence of a struggle; a heavy poker 
lay across the altar of a peculiar shrine at the other end of 
the hall. Otherwise—nothing! 

“Up in Haldred’s bedroom, the clothing he had presuma- 
bly worn the day before lay as carefully arranged as when he 
had removed them to go to bed. None of his belongings were 
missing, not even his watch or pocketbook. If he fled, he 
must have done so in his night clothes! 

“The local police were baffled and Scotland Yard sent 
down a man who had no better result. That was nearly a 
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month ago. The police have given it up; they ransacked the 
castle from cellar to attic and found exactly nothing.” 

“Is the house occupied by anyone now?” 

“Yes, a fellow named Hammerby turned up—staid, clerical 
looking chap, with a sort of bill of sale from Joseph Taverel. 
Joseph is next in line and by Haldred’s death--or disappear- 
ance—the estate fell to him. But Joseph can’t come back to 
England without looking up a rope, for he fled the country 
some years ago after the brutal murder of a girl with whom 
he’d had an affair-—a pretty sordid case. 

“The police were naturally .interested, but Hammerby 
swore he didn’t know where Joseph was, and knew nothing 
about the crime. Hammerby is an Englishman, but he’s lived 
in America for about twenty years. He said he had business 
dealings with Joseph there, though he said the fellow went 
under a different name then. 

“Joseph stole a lot of money from him in a business deal 
and when he was going to send him to the pen, Taverel told 
him--and proved to him—that he was one of the heirs of a` 
large estate in England, and as he had just heard of his cous- 
in’s disappearance, he made over his rights in the Taverel es- 
tate to Hammerby. That is, in case it was proven Haldred was 
dead. Hammerby had a letter signed by Joseph in which he 
stated that Hammerby represented him and was to have full 
charge of the estate until it was proven absolutely that Hal- 
dred was alive. If he chanced to be alive, of course Hammer- 
by was out. If dead, the estate went to Hammerby in pay- 
ment of debts. Hammerby was taking a heavy chance, but 
somehow Joseph seemed pretty certain that Haldred was 
dead. 

“Rather irregular, but of course Joseph couldn’t come to 
attend to it himself, with the shadow of the gallows hanging 
over him. And the letter wasn’t a forgery; comparison with 
examples of Joseph’s handwriting showed the signature on 
Hammerby’s letter to be genuine. As no one wanted to have 
anything to do with the house, Hammerby was allowed to 
move in; which he’s done. He’s to occupy the house, rent 
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free, for the time being. If Haldred shows up, Hammerby has 
agreed to pay back rent and get out. If it’s proved Haldred is 
dead, the house and money goes to Hammerby. Rather irreg- 
ular, but stranger things have happened.” 

“And what sort of man is this Hammerby?” asked Gordon 
curiously. 

“Oh, a prim middle-aged chap, rather pedantic. The sort of 
middle-class Englishman who has money himself, but would 
trade his eyebrows for a title or anything approaching it. You 
know the sort: good chap, but dry and tedious.” 

“Oh, we’re getting off the main subject,” cried the girl 
who had first spoken. “Mr. Gordon, you've been a friend of 
my family longer than I can remember! You’ll do this for me, 
won’t you? Just run up to Taverel Manor with us and have 
one look around! Please! I’m going to go insane if something 
isn’t done!” 

“To be sure Pll go, Marjory,” said Gordon gently. “TIl be 
glad to help you all I can, though I fear I can do nothing. If 
the case has baffled the best minds of Scotland Yard, Pm 
afraid you need hope of nothing from a man who is used to 
working in the open. But run along now; Costigan and I have 
a good deal to do to get ready for this journey.” 

Marjory Harper silently held out her hands to him, tears 
coming into her soft gray eyes. Gordon patted her shoulder 
gently, and her brother and the other girl rising, he escorted 
them to the door. Costigan made no move to rise, and the 
boy, Harry Harper, glanced back at the dark somber figure 
where he sat cramming a pipe with tobacco. 

“Queer sort of fellow, your friend,” he murmured in a low 
voice to Gordon, as he stepped into the hallway. 

Gordon nodded. ‘Silent, moody chap to those who don’t 
know him. But a marvelous friend. Shot up and shell-shocked 
in the war—took to dope and spent years in the Limehouse 
underworld. Take all night to tell you his story, how I helped 
him break the habit and how he helped me break up a gang 
of desperate criminals. Run along now; Costigan and I will 
meet you at that antique shop downstairs in two hours. We’re 
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to motor up to Taverel Manor, I take it?” 

John Gordon turned back into his apartment and shut the 
door. 

“Rotten luck in a way,” he said with a slight frown. “I’ve 
known Marjory Harper and her brother ever since I used to 
dandle them on my knee. Fine kids and this piece of business 
is a shame. I can’t refuse them—but what can I do? And this 
smuggling job taking up all my time.” 

Costigan puffed at his pipe before replying. 

“Looks like we haven’t done much on that job, Gordon.” 

“1 know,” the other cried, pacing the room like a great 
tiger. “It’s the most baffling case I’ve ever worked on. Here 
we trace a ring of opium smugglers out of China and clear 
across Europe, only to be brought up short here! There's a 
leak somewhere, but I can’t find where. It’s like chasing a rat 
up to a fence, seeing him get through and then be unable to 
find the hole. Oh, pshaw! Let’s forget it for a few days. I 
don’t know in which direction to look—I’ll probably accom- 
plish just as much looking for smugglers on the northern 
coast as I’m accomplishing here in London. It's infuriating— 
knowing the stuff is flooding the country through some 
loophole, and yet we can’t discover the loophole. 

“What do you think about Sir Haldred Taverel’s disappear- 
ance?” he whirled suddenly on his companion with that sud- 
den shift of subjects which characterized John Gordon’s con- 
versation. 

“I think he got into a bad spot and took it on the lam,” 
answered Costigan, unconsciously slipping into the patois of 
the underworld. “Or maybe the slant-eye put the kibosh on 
him and got out from under.” 

“Then where’s the corpse? And what became of the 
Chinaman?” 

“Don’t ask me.” Costigan’s indifferent manner masked all 
but his eyes which were beginning to burn with a feral light. 
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MR. THOMAS HAMMERBY blinked mildly at his visitors. 
Mr. Hammerby was a rather stout man of medium height, 
and would have appeared only about early middle life, had it 
not been for his snow-white locks which lent him a benevo- 
lent air, an appearance heightened by a pair of bright friendly 
eyes which gleamed from behind his spectacles. 

“I hope,” he said apologetically, “that Sir Haldred’s 
friends do not look on me as an interloper—an intruder who 
has taken advantage of circumstances to obtain possession of 
the ancestral estate?” 

“Not at all, Mr. Hammerby,” he was assured by Marjory 
Harper. “۷۷۰ have come to make one more investigation of 
the premises, in hopes—” 

Her voice faltered. Mr. Hammerby bowed, sympatheti- 
cally. 

“Please do not feel at all constrained by my presence, and 
don’t hesitate to call on me if I can be of assistance. I need 
not tell you how I regret this lamentable occurrence, nor how 
I hope that Sir Haldred will turn up safely, though it would 
mean the loss of the estate to me.” 

Gordon did not conduct investigations after the popularly 
conceived idea of detectives. In the first place, he knew that 
any possible clues would have been discovered long ago by 
the regular police. In the second, he was secretly convinced 
that for some reason or other, Sir Haldred had secretly fled. 

He looked at the faint reddish stains on the floor near the 
foot of the stairs and examined the strange shrine at the 
other end of the hall. This occupied his attention for some 
time. 

“What do you make of it, Costigan?” 

“Thibetan,” said the taciturn one briefly. “Hill country— 
devil worshippers, eh?” 

“I think so,” Gordon nodded. He was engrossed with the 
obscene idol which squatted upon the black carven pedestal. 
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This idol was manlike in form, but with the face of a simian 
devil. It was cunningly fashioned of some ancient yellow 
stone, and was as large as a large man. Two semi-precious 
stones leered down for eyes. 

“Human sacrifice,” murmured Gordon, glancing down at 
the ancient stains on the low altar before the pedestal. 

“Undoubtedly.” It was Hammerby speaking in his pedan- 
tic schoolmaster fashion at Gordon’s elbow. “I think you 
are right, sir, in naming it Thibetan in origin—the work of 
some obscure mountain people, I should say, judging from 
my study of anthropology. It was brought from India by 
Captain Hilton Taverel in 1849, the villagers say, and has set 
here ever since. It must have taken a vast amount of labor 
and money to transport such a huge thing so far. But the 
Taverels never considered expense or trouble when they 
wanted something—or so I hear.” 

“It was on this altar that the poker was found,” said Harry. 
“And Haldred’s fingerprints were on it. That meant little, 
though. He might have had occasion to lay it on the altar and 
then forget about it, a day or a week before his disappear- 
ance.” 

Gordon nodded shortly; his interest appeared to have 
waned. He glanced at his watch. 

“Getting late,” he said. “We’d better be getting back to the 
village.” 

“I should be glad if you would spend the night here,” said 
Hammerby. 

Gordon shook his head before any of the others could 
speak. : 

“Thanks. I think it best to return to the inn. There’s noth- 
ing we could do tonight-—yet, wait a moment. I believe Cos- 
tigan and I will take advantage of your offer, after all.” 

After Harry, Marjory and Joan had left, Gordon turned to 
his host. 

“You knew this Joseph Taverel; what sort of a man was 
he?” 

“A scoundrel, sir!” Hammerby’s eyes flashed and his mild 
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countenance became suffused with anger. “A rascal of the 
first water! A fraud and a cheat in his business relations, he 
did not hesitate to dupe his partners and swindle those who 
trusted him. 

“Only threats of the penitentiary induced him to settle 
with me. At the time I accosted him I had no idea of his re- 
lationship to any title or estate; I knew him only as John Wal- 
shire, contractor. He swore he was without funds, which was 
very likely, because of his dissipated habits and spendthrift 
ways, and he himself suggested that I take the estate as settle- 
ment.” 

“The debt, then, must have been considerable,” remarked 
Gordon. 

“It was, I assure you!” exclaimed Hammerby. 

“Isn’t it rather lonely out here?” 

“Why, not to a man of my tastes. Here I have leisure for 
study and meditation, and then,” he flushed and smiled with 
a naive embarrassment, “I have always wanted to live in a 
castle! I was raised in a hovel, I am not ashamed to say it, and 
in my childhood I often dreamed of the day when, having 
risen to prosperity by my own efforts, I should live in a 
castle as fine as any. 

“Sometimes our childhood dreams are the strongest of all 
ambitions, Mr. Gordon; mine has been realized, I am happy 
to say, though I regret deeply the circumstances by which it 
has come to pass. 

“Then, as to loneliness, there is the village in case I feel the 
need of human companionship, and though none of the vil- 
lagers ever come here, there is nothing to prevent me from 
going there. Then here are Mrs. Drake, my housekeeper, and 
Hanson, my man of all work. 

“No, I assure you, Mr. Gordon, my days here are full of 
work and study and even if I am ousted within a few weeks, I 
Shall always look back upon the time spent here with the 
greatest of pleasure. 

“It is such a pity that Sir Haldred had to come to woe in 
order for me to acquire this place! But that is the way of the 
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world; whether we wish to or not, we gain by others’ losses.” 

“How far is it to the coast?” asked Gordon abruptly. 

“About a half mile. You can hear the breakers against the 
rocks at high tide.” 

“Let's take a stroll to the shore, Costigan.” Gordon rose 
“] have a peculiar penchant for walking in the mist, and the 
thunder of these northern coasts attracts me.” 

“As you like, sir,” said Hammerby. “You must pardon me 
for not accompanying you, but neither the cold night air nor 
the exertion is good for one in my condition. I will send Han- 
son to guide you, if you like.” 

“Oh, no need of that. It’s a straightaway course to the 
cliffs, isn’t it? We will make it all right. And you needn’t wait 
up for us, because we may be some little time.” 

Not until the black bulk of Taverel Manor lay starkly in 
fog behind them did either of the men speak. They strode 
stolidly forward through the heavy dank mist, their pipes 
glowing in unison to their strides. Far ahead they heard the 
faint booming of the sea. All about them the moors lay bar- 
ren and desolate for as far as they could see in the fog. 

“Joseph Taverel must have owed an enormous amount of 
money to our friend Hammerby,” mused Gordon. 

Costigan laughed. ‘‘I think so, myself. All that estate taken 
on a debt? Bah! Hammerby put the screws on Taverel and 
shook him down for his whole wad, if you ask me.” 

“Meaning that he blackmailed him--threatened him with 
prison? Like enough; I don’t believe that Taverel proposed 
deeding the estate to Hammerby-—-I believe that was Hammer- 
by’s idea. He’d always wanted an estate in England; he saw 
where he could get one for perhaps half the value. He’s 
ashamed to admit that he forced Taverel—oh, I don’t have 
any sympathy for that murderer. He was probably glad to 
exchange his birthright for his freedom.” 

“What's the idea of staying in the Manor tonight?” asked 
Costigan abruptly. 

“Oh, no particular idea. There’s nowhere to take hold to 
work, in this case—if you could call it a case. I've got to do 
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my best for Marjory’s sake, but I can’t see anything to it. I 
pity the girl from the bottom of my heart, and more because 
I can’t keep from believing that Sir Haldred must have had 
reason for running away.” 

“The villagers say he was snatched away by the ghosts of 
the long-dead Taverels.” 

“Bosh—there’s the shore.” 

Wild, bare and rugged rose the cliffs, at the foot of whch 
the gray waters tossed endlessly. The droning gray waste 
spread out before them to vanish in the fog, and the men, 
struck by a sense of loneliness and futility of human en- 
deavor, were silent. Then Gordon started. 

“Look! What's that?” 

Through the fog there winked and flickered a faint light 
far out at sea. 

“Look! The flickering is too regular to be by chance! 
They're signalling somebody ashore!” 

“A fellow at the village told me a foreign-looking ship had 
been hanging off and on for a couple of days,” muttered 
Costigan. “‘He said he figured she had a passenger to put 
ashore here and was waiting for favorable weather to work 
inland. Bad place along this coast for a ship to come inshore. 
Likely to be thrown on the rocks.” 

Gordon wheeled with a sudden intuition and looked back 
the way they had come. In the thick fog the stark bulk of 


Taverel Manor could be but vaguely seen, but from the high- 
est tower on the castle a pinpoint of light began to wink. 

“Something here!” rapped Gordon. “Good thing we de- 
cided to stay! Here, let’s leg it back to the Manor! Maybe we 
can catch whoever is signalling!” 

They hurried along in silence, the fog growing denser. 

“By Jove,” said Gordon suddenly as they brushed past a 
clump of stunted shrubbery, “I wonder-—” 

At that moment Costigan cried a sharp harsh warning, but 
it was too late. Beneath the sudden vicious blow of the figure 
which rose from the shrubbery, Gordon went to his knees. In 
an instant Costigan was the center of a whirlwind attack; 
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dark figures seemed to materialize from the earth to leap at 
him. 

But in the first instant of attack, the unknown assailants 
found that they had essayed no easy task. With a snarl of 
battle fury the powerful American went into swift and dead- 
ly action. He met the first attacker with a smashing straight 
arm blow that dropped him writhing, flung off another who 
had leaped on his mighty shoulders, and whirling with cat- 
like speed for all his weight, met the charge of a sinister form 
who bounded in with a shimmer of cold steel. 

Costigan felt a keen edge slice along his upflung arm, then 
his iron-hard right hand crashed against the attacker’s jaw and 
the other shot backward, to fall in a grotesque heap, ten feet 
away. 

At that moment a pistol cracked and someone yelled and 
cursed, Gordon was on his knees, firing. Like ghosts the un- 
known thugs faded away in the fog, leaving behind them only 
the crumpled form of the last man Costigan had struck. 

The American was at his friend’s side in an instant. 

“Hurt?” 

“No, just a trifle dizzy, thanks to this heavy cap. But 
you’re bleeding!” 

“Nothing to it,” Costigan impatiently put his arm behind 
him. “Just a scratch. Let’s see about the fellow that did it. 
He’s still out.” 

Gordon bent over the fallen foe, and then with a sharp 
exclamation, tore a thick strip from his shirt and swiftly 
bound it about the man’s leg, above the knee. 

“Tourniquet,” he explained hurriedly. “The beggar's 
bleeding to death; he may die anyway. He's fallen on his own 
knife and it’s apparently severed that great artery behind the 
knee. Gad, he’s lost a raft of blood!” 

Costigan was leaning over the unconscious man, frowning. 

“That fellow’s a Malay! he said suddenly. “Look at his 
knife—a crooked-bladed kreese—if his face wasn’t evidence 
enough!” 

“Thunder!” Gordon ejaculated as the man opened his 
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eyes. “Malay? I should say! And what's more, he's Ali 
Massar, wanted in both Burma and Siam for a score of 
crimes! I’ve seen the rascal before! What are you doing 
here?” 

The Malay was fully conscious now, though the white 
tinge about his lips showed that he was in a bad way. His evil 
eyes gleamed with recognition, but he said nothing. 

“Talk!” snarled Gordon. “Or we will leave you here to 
die.” 

The steady snake-like eyes of the Oriental never wavered. 

“No,” said the detective calmly, “you won't die; you'll live 
to expiate your crimes on the gallows.” l 

The Malay’s eyes flickered. No true Moslem can face the 
thought of hanging without flinching. 

“You will hang me?” he spoke for the first time; his voice 
was very weak, almost a whisper. 

“If you tell me what you are doing here, and what this 
mystery means, it may go easier with you.” 

The Malay’s eyes brooded in the faint moonlight which 
filtered through the fog. Then he moved and his action was 
unexpected and horrifying. With a fierce wrench he tore 
loose from Gordon’s clutching arms, whirled on his side, and 
tore the tourniquet from his leg. An incredible burst of blood 
followed; the body of Ali Massar shuddered once and then 
lay limply, but the dead eyes stared upward with a seeming 
malignant triumph. l 

“Gad!” John Gordon whispered, shaken. 

Costigan looked on unmoved; his grim life in the under- 
world had hardened him more than the average man, even 
more than Gordon who was used to scenes of violence. 

“Scarcely looks possible that a man could bleed to death 
so quickly from a stab in the leg,” said he. 

“He'd lost a terrific amount of blood before I bound his 
leg up,” said Gordon. “That artery is a large one and con- 
nects directly with the great aorta of the abdomen.” 

“What are we going to do with the corpse?” asked Cos- 
tigan, touching the dead man with his foot, as impersonally 
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as if he had been a dead snake. 

“Have to leave him here,” Gordon decided. “Looks a trifle 
cold-blooded, but we can’t carry him across these moors with 
the expectation of another attack on us any minute. We will 
get a cart and come back after the body. Just now we’re in a 
hurry. They’re still signalling from the castle, see? But the 
ship no longer shows a light.” 

As they hastened toward the manor, Gordon mused: 
“Suppose that ship might be waiting to take someone on 
instead of putting someone off? What if there was someone 
in the Manor who had been lying low, waiting for a chance to 
escape without being seen? Someone who’d been hiding there 
a month or more!” 

“You mean Sir Haldred? Do you think Sir Haldred is up 
there signalling?” 

“There's no telling.” 

After what seemed an endless time, they stood at the door 
of Taverel Manor and were admitted by Hanson, the man of 
all work-—a stocky, heavily built man with heavy, unintel- 

ligent features. 

“You’re hurt, sir; your arm’s bloody!” 

“Mr. Costigan fell and cut his arm on a sharp rock,” Gor- 
don cut in. “Hanson, is your master in bed?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very good. Lead us to the highest tower in this building.” 

“Very good, sir,” the man turned and led the way without 
question.The detectives followed him up innumerable flights 
of winding stairs, and through dark corridors, coming at last 
to the top room in the tower which rose above the west 
wing. This tower Gordon knew to be the one from which the 
signal light had flashed. Now it was empty of human occu- 
pants; a small, barely furnished chamber, the dust and cob- 
webs bearing out Hanson's statement that it was never used. 

Gordon moved to the window which faced seaward and on 
an impulse took from Hanson the single candle which formed 
their only means of illumination. He believed that some other 
mode must have been used, since it seemed impossible that a 
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mere candlelight could be seen that far through the fog, but 
on impulse he began to move the flickering candle back and 
forth in regular motions. 

Scarcely had he done so, when Hanson, glancing toward 
the door into the darkness of the outer corridor, cried out 
wildly, and springing backward, caromed full into Gordon, 
knocking the candle from his hand and plunging the room 
into darkness. 
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ON THE INSTANT, Gordon wheeled toward the door which 
he could not see, drawing his pistol. He heard the quick gasp- 
ing intake of Hanson’s breath beside him and Costigan’s 
measured untroubled breathing in the silence that followed. 

“Blast it, Hanson,” he asked, rather irritably, “what's all 
the bally row?” 

“A face, sir,” gasped the man, clutching in the darkness for 
the detective’s arm. “A face just outside the doorway! A fear- 
ful, yellowish face it was, with loose hanging lips!” 

Costigan laughed grimly in the dark. “Pll go out and see if 
it’s still there!” 

“Stay where you are!” Gordon ordered sharply. ‘Hanson, 
here’s a match. Strike it, find the candle and light it while I 
watch the door.” 

A flicker of light followed, framing the black opening of 
the door in momentary radiance, but revealing nothing of 
what might be lurking just outside. 

“Too bad, sir,” said Hanson presently. “I don’t know what 
we're going to do, but the candle’s gone!” 

“Nonsense! It must have dropped close to my feet when 
you blundered into me.” 

“You can see for yourself, sir.” Hanson held a lighted 
match close to the floor. Gordon’s eyes took in the whole 
dusty surface. There was the mark in the dust where the 
candle had fallen, but of the candle there was no sign. 

“Somethin’ darted in and snatched it!” babbled Hanson, 
shaking with apparent fright. “I know it did! Nor it ain’t the 
first time, either. I’ve warned the master, but he won't heed 
me! I’ve told him about the footfalls after night through the 
empty chambers, and the rustlings of the hangings—aye, and 
the foul yellow face that peeps through the dark at you! 
Twice I’ve seen it!” 

“Indeed!” Gordon rapped. “And why have you said noth- 
ing about it?” 
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“The master ordered me to keep shut,” the man said sul- 
lenly. “Hints I been drinking. It’s little I care; I’m leaving this 
terrible place tomorrow; I wouldn’t stay, not for no amount 
of money.” 

“Are you going to stay here all night?” Costigan broke in 
impatiently. 

“Come on,” Gordon answered shortly, and strode through 
the door, pistol ready. It was uncanny work, groping their 
way down those dark stairs, but nothing attacked them. Not 
a sound disturbed the grisly silence. 

Once in the great lower hallway, Gordon said, “Hanson, 
unless I’m much mistaken there is a man hurt out on the 
moors. Have you a cart that we can use to get him in?” 

Hanson seemed to have recovered from his fright and to 
have lapsed back into his usual stupidity. 

“T have, sir.” 

“Harness a pony to it and bring it around to the front at 
once.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

The order was obeyed with commendable promptness and 
as they jogged through the fog which seemed to be growing 
ever thicker, Costigan said: “Stupid fellow.” 

“Stupid or unusually shrewd. Do you believe that guff 
about a yellow face? I scarcely do. What if Hanson didn’t 
want me to be waving a candle in the window where it might 
be construed as a signal? What if he lurched against me on 
purpose and pretended the rest? He could easily have secured 
the candle and put it in his pocket while we were waiting for 
some hobgoblin to burst through the door on us.” 

“But if it’s Sir Haldred who's hiding in that tower, how is 
Hanson connected with him? And how could: Sir Haldred 
hide without being found by the police who ransacked the 
house?” 

“I can't say as to Hanson’s possible connections with Sir 
Haldred. From what I can learn, the man came here with 
Hammerby. As for the vanished nobleman’s hiding—most of 
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these old castles are full of secret passages, hidden rooms and 
such like.” 

“No one knows of them, then. The police were unable to 
find any trace of hidden passages.” 

“They would be cunningly concealed, of course. Here’s the 
place where we left the body—and no body! I half expected 
as much.” 

The corpse of the Malay assassin had vanished. 

“Friends in the offing!” muttered Gordon, turning the 
horse about and starting back for the castle. “Looks like 
we've run into a thicker mystery’ than we bargained for. I 
came out to please Marjory Harper who thought I could help 
find her vanished lover. We’ve found no clue of him, but 
we’ve seen a mysterious ship signaling to the castle, discover- 
ed that a gang of murderous thugs are lurking about for some 
unknown reason, and—unless we choose to discount Han- 
son's tale—we've been haunted by a yellow-faced ghost.” 

“The men who attacked us are connected with the ship 
out there, some way.” 

“I believe so. And the ship is connected with someone in 
the castle—who?” 

They drew up at the gate, hitching the horse. No sign of 
Hanson. They went up the long driveway and knocked at the 
door. No one answered. 

“Shove in, Costigan,” said Gordon impatiently. “It’s get- 
ting along toward morning and Hanson must be asleep. We’ll 
rouse him up and send him out to take care of the horse, 
and—” 

He broke off suddenly. From somewhere inside the un- 
lighted building there came a sudden scream, horrifying in its 
intensity and volume. 

“Help! Help! Oh God, help!” 

“Hammerby!” exclaimed Gordon, electrified. “In with 
you, Costigan. Wait—let me go first!” 

The screaming broke off in a sudden hideous gasp and sil- 
ence fell like a black fog. 
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HARRY HARPER woke from a sleep full of chaotic and dis- 
ordered visions. Someone was knocking softly on his door. 
He sat up in bed and called: “Who is it?” There was no an- 
swer, but he heard a stealthy sound outside the door, then 
the noise of light footfalls retreating. He rose, donned his 
bathrobe and turned on the light. The white corner of a note 
protruded under the door, but when he looked out, the cor- 
ridor was empty. 

The note read as follows: “Bring Marjory and Joan and 
come at once to Taverel Manor. This is imperative. Speak to 
no one, but come at once.” It was signed “John Gordon.” 

Why the detective should desire their presence at this time 
of night, Harry could not understand, but he prepared to 
obey. He crossed the hall to the girls’ room, knocked lightly 
at the door, and soon the three of them were speeding across 
the moors through the light rain which had begun to fall. 

They drove up the shadowed driveway and alighted. The 
great castle rose above them, dark, gloomy and forbidding. 
Harry felt the silent fear of the girls and he himself was guilty 
of a tremor or two. Where were the detectives? He made for 
the door, his sister and his fiancee clinging close to either 
arm. He lifted the knocker and the hollow reverberations 
which echoed through the house in a ghostly, muzzled man- 
ner, filled him with a crawling fear. He waited for the door to 
open, but there was no movement inside. At last he drew 
forth a flashlight in one hand and a pistol in the other, and 
pushed the door open. Utter darkness met his eyes. 

The girls, fearful of entering that black building, but more 
afraid of being left alone, crowded in after him. Harry was 
cursing under his breath, berating the folly of the men who 
had caused him to bring two frightened girls into such a 
place. And where, in the name of heaven, were Gordon and 
Costigan? Where, for that matter, was Hammerby—and Han- 
son—and Mrs. Drake? A sudden ghastly panic took hold of 
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him. He felt as if they were all in the grip of some inhuman 
sorceror of another world. He turned on his flashlight and 
the white shaft lit up the furnishings, making the rest of the 
room seem darker by comparison. The circle of light hovered 
a moment on the dark stain near the stairs, wavered a mo- 
ment as the wrist that directed it shook slightly, then shot 
down the hall. 

The ghastly face of the idol of the shrine was illuminated, 
the uncertain light adding tenfold to its diabolical appear- 
ance. And Joan screamed wildly; Harry, shocked and hor- 
rified, fired wildly and without conscious thought. The same 
motion jerked his thumb off the switch and utter darkness 
fell over the terrified group. In the darkness there came a 
stealthy sound at the other end of the hall, but Harry did not 
find the courage to press the switch and bring that ghastly 
image into life again. He stood there in the dark, speechless 
and sweating blood, while Marjory clung to him and Joan, 
who had fallen at his feet in a near faint, clutched his knees 
and whimpered wildly. 

“Joan!” how husky and unnatural his voice was. “Brace 
up!” 

“Don’t turn on the light again, Harry,” the girl whimpered. 
“If I see it again, l'Il die! Oh, Harry, Harry, I saw its eyes 
blink!” 

“Nonsense,” Harry desperately refused to believe what his 
senses told him and his reason denied—that he had seen the 
same phenomenon. “It's just the way the light fell on the 
face. I’m going to turn it on again.” 

Joan promptly hid her face in his trousers leg and refused 
to even breathe. 

Harry turned a beam of light again down the hall, bracing 
himself against the shock of bringing that frightful face out 
of the dark again. 

“There, Joan,” he said with a gusty sigh of relief, “it’s not 
winking now; it’s real—I mean it’s stone.” f 

Joan looked fearfully. Marjory begged: “Harry, let’s be 
going. There’s no one here; otherwise your shot would have 
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brought them. There must have been a mistake.” 

“There must have been.” Harry lifted Joan to her feet and 
turned toward the door. He had let the light go out while 
lifting the frightened girl; now he turned it on once more. 
Even as he did, both girls screamed terribly. Harry was aware 
of a dim bulk looming up beside him, of a shadowy arm 
which shot down with a cold shimmer of steel. 
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“GORDON!” Costigan’s low-pitched voice cut the stillness. 
“The idol’s gone!” 

The two secret service men stood in the shadowed hallway 
of the great Taverel mansion. Utter silence reigned, yet the 
ghastly screams which had but an instant ago reverberated 
through the house, still seemed to re-echo in their ears. 

Gordon’s flashlight played down the hall and halted on the 
shrine. He swore under his breath. The great carven pedestal 
was bare. All along there had lurked in the detective’s brain 
the feeling that somehow all this mystery centered on that 
silent grim shrine. The screams which had brought them 
bursting into the house had seemed to come from the end of 
the hall. He strode down the hall to the shrine and narrowly 
examined the pedestal. He had supposed that the idol had 
been fastened to it in some way, but he now saw the surface 
was perfectly smooth. He began to tap the wall behind the 
shrine. 

Costigan grunted; a narrow panel had swung inward. 

“This was hidden by the idol,” whispered Gordon, playing 
his light into the dark aperture. A narrow passage, walled 
with stone, was disclosed. 

“Stay here,” the Englishman ordered. “I'm going to ex- 
plore this; I think it’s the answer to our questions.” 

“So do I,” answered Costigan, “and that's why I’m going 
with you.” 1 

Gordon knew the futility of arguing with his companion. 
He shrugged his shoulders, climbed over the pedestal and 
dropped into the passage on the other side. Costigan followed 
him, leaving the secret door open. A flight of rough stone 
steps went down and the two men followed them, to come 
down into another, wider passage. The walls, ceiling and floor 
were of rough stone, beaded with dank moisture. 

“Must be pretty far underground,” muttered Gordon. 
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“These were built by Sir Haldred’s pirate-baron ancestors, no 
doubt. Regular catacombs,” he added, noting the dark open- 
ings on either side, which evidently marked other passages 
leading away from the main one. The flashlight flung a faint 
wavering radiance which seemed stifled by the surrounding 
gloom. 

“Listen!” 

From one of those dark doorways there sounded the faint 
clink of chains and a low groan. Gordon snapped off the 
light and the companions stood in the darkness. The groaning 
voice became audible and intelligible. 

“Gordon! Help! Help! For God’s sake! They’re torturing 
me!” 

“It’s Hammerby!” hissed Gordon, gliding toward the open- 
ing from which the racked gasps seemed to emanate. Sudden- 
ly he snapped on the light and sprang through the doorway, 
pistol in his hand and Costigan close beside him. The light, 
flashing swiftly from corner to corner, revealed only a bare 
cell-like chamber, with a smaller doorway in the opposite 
wall. Hammerby was nowhere to be seen and the groaning 
voice had ceased. Suddenly, Costigan, long blood brother to 
the underworld rats, with sudden intuition struck the light 
from Gordon's hand and jerked him to the floor. Even as he 
did so, a sudden crackle of pistol fire split the darkness and 
half a dozen bullets sang viciously above the heads of the 
crouching men. Above all there rang a hideous insane laugh. 

A silence painful in its intensity followed the volley. Mov- 
ing with infinite caution, the two trapped men crawled to 
opposite sides of the cell, and crouching against the walls, 
waited, pistols in hand for what might next chance. 

“Gordon!” a voice suddenly broke the silence, a voice sar- 
donic, mocking and with a strange foreign inflection. “This 
is an unexpected pleasure! 1 had not thought to have you for 
my guest at this time.” 

Gordon, crouching in grim silence, made no move to give 
away his position to the unseen snipers. 

“Is it that I must give you credit for more intelligence than 
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I had thought for,” the mocking, illusive voice went on. “Or 
is it a mere train of circumstances that led you here? I had 
thought—ah, well—after tonight, Mr. Gordon, you will no 
longer interfere in my affairs—-” 

Gordon’s pistol spat viciously as he fired in the direction 
of the voice; a low mocking laugh answered him and another 
volley from the outer corridor rattled against the wall above 
him. 

Again the voice spoke, this time from another quarter, “I 
am sorry I cannot remain to watch your demise, Mr. Gordon, 
and yours, Mr. Costigan, but time presses and 1 must leave 
you to the watchful care of my faithful friends.” 

Again stillness closed down like a pall. Gordon heard the 
faint drip of water from the dank walls. Then far back the 
corridors in the direction from which they had come, there 
sounded a shot. Instantly the corridors were filled with 
sound, strident and confused. From both doorways pistols 
cracked and the cell hummed with the passage of leaden pel- 
lets. Gordon felt his sleeve jerked as if by an invisible hand 
and something stung his cheek sharply. Above a medley of 
unknown tongues, a harsh voice was shouting savagely in 
English, but the detectives could not understand the words. 

Gordon fired at the flashes in the doorway through which 
they had come, and someone or something howled like a 
stricken wolf. Another storm of lead pelted across the cell, 
then there sounded a pattering of feet which dwindled away 
down the corridors. Gordon ventured a low call: “What now, 
Costigan? Do you think they’ve gone, or is it a trap?” 

“Lie low,” growled the American. ‘“Wait-—did you recog- 
nize that fellow that was talking to us?” 

“1 think I did,” snapped Gordon. “But what—” 

A light glimmered outside. People were coming down the 
corridor. 

“Oh, Gordon!” 

The detective swore. “It’s Harry Harper!” He sprang erect 
and ran recklessly out into the passageway, stumbling over a 
form which sprawled there. The light which illumined the 
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place showed him that the man was a Chinaman. Now a 
strange scene presented itself. Harry Harper was marching 
down the passage, flashlight in one hand, pistol in the other. 
Close behind him came Marjory and Joan, clinging together; 
in front of the boy, hands bound fast behind him, walked a 
short sullen-faced man. 

“Hanson,” ejaculated Gordon. 

“Gordon!” cried Harry sharply. “Your face is bleeding!” 

“Just a slight cut,” Gordon passed his hand over his cheek. 
“A bullet grazed me.” 

“Thank God you’re not hurt!” 

“But what are you doing here?” 

“Well,” said Harry, “when I got your note at the tavern—”’ 

“Note? I never wrote you a note!” 

“Well, somebody did, telling me to come here and bring 
the girls. We got here, but there was no one here. Then in the 
hall, somebody jumped me with a knife. I knocked him silly 
with my pistol barrel, and behold, when I turned the light on 
him, it was this fellow—Hanson. 

“He came to in a moment, but not before I'd tied him up 
well. He seemed pretty desperate and told me he’d spill the 
whole thing if Pd promise to speak for him later. About that 
time we heard shots, faintly, and he, said it was you and Mr. 
Costigan, trapped underground somewhere. So—” 

“You young imbecile,” broke in Gordon, “you mean to 
say you came barging along through these tunnels with the 
girls?” 

“Well, 1 couldn't stand by and let you be butchered, you 
know. As for the girls, 1 thought they*d be in as much danger 
in the house as they would be with me. And anyway, 1 made 
Hanson walk in front. Didn’t figure they’d dare shoot at us 
for fear of hitting him. And he must have thought so, too; 
he's been shaky no end. He told me to push on the idol, and I 
did and a door opened. But I guess you know about it—we 
came through and at the bottom of the stairs I caught a 
glimpse of something that looked like a big bat. But it was 
human, because it fired at me and I fired back. A fellow with 
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a curious kind of disguise on, no doubt. I don’t think I hit 
him, but he legged it down the passage as fast as he could go 
and we followed.” 
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JOHN GORDON pounded a beefy fist into the palm of his 
open hand. “Never mind what I think of it, Harper! Your in- 
tentions were surely good, but you don't realize what danger 
you’ve placed these two girls in. Let’s get them back above 
while there’s still a chance to save them.” 

He started to lead the girls back to the stairway but Harper 
stopped him. “What about the man I shot? At least—I think 
it was a man. We have a chance of catching him and unravel- 
ing this mystery right here and now. Surely Joan and Marjory 
can stay here and watch out for themselves for the little 
while it will take us to pick up a trail of blood and find that 
bat-like figure.” 

“You don’t understand the enemy we face,” Gordon re- 
joined. “Ask young Costigan here, if you don’t believe me. 
But not now! For heaven’s sake, trust me, and let’s move 
before it’s too late! We are in a rattler’s lair and at any mo- 
ment his venomous strike may come.” 

He hesitated no longer but grasped Harper by one elbow, 
Costigan by the other, and moved off at a space-devouring 
trot along the stone-carpeted corridor. Steve Costigan took 
the lead as they approached the ancient stairway. Harry 
Harper, after a moment’s hesitation and a futile glance into 
the murk where the bat-figure had disappeared, followed 
reluctantly, dragging the still struggling Hanson by one arm. 
The servant’s spirit seemed broken, his face ashen even in the 
dim light of the musty passageway. Marjory and Joan, still 
clutching each other, followed in their wake. 

When they reached the great hall, they emerged behind the 
empty pedestal that had previously housed the enigmatic 
idol brought from Thibet so many years before by old Cap- 
tain Hilton Taverel. The idol was not in the room. As the 
men stood gaping there was a double scream behind them. 
They whirled to find Marjory and Joan nowhere in sight! 

“All right, you!” Stephen Costigan turned blazing eyes 
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upon the trembling Hanson. “You're the only link we've got 
left with—whatever is going on here. The girls are gone. Sir 
Haldred Taverel is gone. Thomas Hammerby is gone. Even 
the yellow idol is missing. We're surrounded by nothing but 
mystery. We need some answers and you’ll give them to us, 
quick, or I'll —” He raised a calloused fist that had flattened 
thugs from San Francisco to Soho and back again. 

With his other hand Costigan reached forward and grabbed 
the quivering Englishman by the wrinkled lapels of his wool- 
en jacket. Hanson's eyes grew as wide as hen's eggs as he felt 
himself lifted bodily from the stone flagging; lifted, slowly, 
steadily, a foot into the air. Hanson waved his two hands 
pleadingly as if to ward off the blow he knew he could never 
prevent. 

“I—I don’t know nothing, sir! I’m just the man-of-all-work 
here at Taverel Manor, just a handyman, so to speak! I never 
did like that heathen yellow idol! 1 always told Sir Haldred 
that he ought to ship it back to Thibet where it come from. 
I told Sir Rupert that, too, but nobody’d listen to me!” 

Costigan lowered his eyes from Hanson's face, keeping the 
servant suspended above the heads of the others. The muscles 
of the American must be incredible; the feat of lifting Han- 
son, difficult though it might haye been, was nothing com- 
pared to that of holding him in the air. Costigan looked at 
John Gordon. The British investigator nodded to him. Cos- 
tigan looked at Harry Harper. 

“Knows nothing, does he?” Harper spat angrily. “Then 
what about this? What about my arm?” He turned to give the 
others a clear look at the place where Hanson's knife had 
come within inches of doing serious, perhaps fatal, injury to 
him. Harper's soft tweed jacket showed a gash from shoulder 
to elbow. A red stain was slowly spreading along the edges of 
the gash. 

John Gordon stepped closer to the young man. He peered 
at the wound. “Incredible luck, Harper. Another inch or two 
and you'd have been crippled in that wing. Half a foot and 
he'd have planted his blade squarely between your ribs. As it 
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is, you'll have just a nice little scar there to keep as your 
souvenir of Taverel Manor.” 

Costigan turned back to fix Hanson with a glare. “Well, 
you slimy rat, what have you to say? Know nothing? Do you 
just attack strangers for the fun of it? You'll talk or—” A 
strange grin passed across Costigan’s face. Somehow, to the 
servant Hanson, that grin was more terrifying than even the 
most terrible scowl might have been. The American raised his 
other hand and held the servant by both lapels, his scuffed 
shoes still hanging well above the floor. 

Hanson felt himself carried across the room as steadily and 
with as little apparent effort on the American’s part as if 
Hanson had been a newborn babe and Costigan his doting 
father. The servant glanced fearfully across his shoulder to 
see where Costigan was carrying him. A suit of medieval ar- 
mor, trophy of some ancient knightly ancestor of the Tav- 
erels, stood mounted before a priceless tapestry against one 
wall. 

Costigan raised the servant another half a foot and speared 
the collar of his jacket neatly on the sharp-honed point of a 
halberd. “All right, you traitor,” Costigan growled. “You'll 
hang there like a hunting trophy till you tell us what you 
know. And if you still think you’re going to get away with 
that know-nothing story, I'll persuade you to change your 
mind.” He stood before the dangling Englishman, measuring 
with a glinting eye the distance from his own mighty fist to 
the other’s trembling jaw. 

“Gawd be my witness, sir, I don’t know nothing! I don't 
know nothing!” Hanson's voice rose to a scream as Costigan 
drew back that fist, ready to deliver a hay-maker to the chin 
of the servant. l 

Hanson burst into tears. “Pl tell, PIL tell,” he gasped bet- 
ween sobs of sheer terror. '“Gawd help me, I’m through now. 
Pm as good as dead if I breathe a word, but you'll kill me 
here and now if I don’t. Oh, Gawd, the Master’ll destroy me 
if I tell, I know he will!” 

A look flashed between Costigan and John Gordon, a si- 
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lent bolt of surprise and recognition. The Master! it seemed 
to say. Gordon came and stood beside Costigan, peering up 
into the eyes of the terrified Hanson. “Come on, man,” the 
tall investigator said soothingly. “Your only chance is to play 
square with us. Costigan here, and I, know all about the Mas- 
ter. We've encountered him before. But—wasn’t he destroyed 
in the terrible blast at Soho 48?” 

“The Master can’t die,” Hanson sobbed hopelessly. ‘‘He’s a 
million years old, ten million years old, nobody knows! He 
ain’t even a man, he’s a devil or a god or something from out 
of the sea. And he’ll get me now, I know he will.” Hanson 
wrung his hands helplessly, hanging there from the spear-like 
blade that tipped the ancient halberd. Now that his terror 
had carried him beyond the silence of desperation he was 
babbling like a child, jabbering out his fear of the sinister 
force that had caused him to attack Harry Harper. 

“Lo Kung was his man, too,” Hanson babbled. “He's dead 
now, the Master was through with him so he had Mrs. Drake 
and me finish him off.” 

“Mrs. Drake?” Harper gasped incredulously. “The house- 
keeper?” 

“Yes, sir,” Hanson sobbed. “Me and Mrs. Drake was in his 
power for years. We got rid of old Sir Rupert Taverel when 
the Master told us to. We didn’t want to—we’re not murder- 
ers.” 

“Pm afraid that's for others to decide,” John Gordon in- 
terrupted. “His Majesty’s courts will make that determina- 
tion, and 1 think you may be disappointed in the verdict that 
they render, my good man.” 

Hanson's eyes popped wider even than they had been. 
“But we couldn't help ourselves! You claim you know the 
Master,” he pleaded. “Then you know nobody can resist his 
will. He promised that when the old empire came back, he’d 
make me Lord of Taverel Manor. Me! Just old Hanson, the 
man-of-all-work, Lord of the Manor! I'd have servants of my 
own, I would! And sleep in the splendid big bed upstairs and 
not in my old cottage on the moor. But if I failed him—if I 
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failed him—aaaagh!”’ 

With a final moan the servant slumped forward, his jaw 
slack, his head hanging onto his chest. Harry Harper started 
forward to examine the man. 

“Don’t touch him!” John Gordon snapped at the younger 
man. 

“But—but I think he’s dead.” 

“That he most surely is.” 

“But then--he must have died of heart failure, frightened 
to death of that Master person he mentioned. In simple 
decency we should at least take him down from there, and—” 

“And die into the bargain, I shouldn’t be surprised.” John 
Gordon took Harper by the wrist and led him to a place be- 
side the suit of armor. “Don’t touch anything that I don’t 
tell you to,” Gordon warned. “At the risk of your life. Cos- 
tigan, you’ll probably want to have a look at this too,” 

“If Hanson’s Master is the Master we know, Gordon, and I 
see every sign to indicate that he is, then I think I can guess 
what you’re about to find. Still, all right.” Costigan joined 
the others. 

“You see that wire leading from the pedestal and running 
behind the old tapestry?” John Gordon asked Harper. The 
younger man nodded that he did. “Then suppose you pull 
back the tapestry and tell me what you find,” the investiga- 
tor continued. “Just lift it by one corner. Be careful not to 
touch the armor or anything else of metal.” 

The younger man rose and did as he had been told. ““Why- 
why it’s an alcove of some sort. Something like the passage- 
way we found behind the yellow idol, or rather the pedestal 
where the idol had stood. Only—this opening behind the tap- 
estry is filled with an elaborate electrical apparatus of some 
sort. It’s hooked up to a whole bank of storage batteries, and 
there’s a control panel here at the end.” 

He stood, blinking for 2 moment, gaping at the bizarre in- 
stallation. “This means that—Hanson didn’t die of heart fail- 
ure at all, did he?” 

As if they were one man, John Gordon and Stephen Cos- 
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tigan shook their heads. “No, Harper,” Costigan said bitterly. 
“He was electrocuted. In America we electrocute our killers 
after they’re tried and convicted. But apparently the Master 
doesn’t feel the need for such formalities.” 

He walked over to the young Englishman and stood beside 
him, glaring into the darkness behind the electrical gear. “The 
only question is, why did the Master wait so long before dis- 
posing of Hanson? Why didn’t he—or his operative—-shoot 
poor Hanson the juice as soon as I hung him on the armor?” 

John Gordon reached into his pocket and extracted a 
blackened bulldog pipe. He clenched it angrily between his 
teeth and paced back and forth. “Probably just a trifle slow 
on the uptake, Costigan. That would be my guess, anyway. 
And lucky for you that he—or she—was a trifle slow. My 
guess is that the Master hoped that you would stay beside 
Hanson, maybe even place your hand on the metal of the 
armor to steady yourself. He must have underestimated your 
strength, and that little mistake saved your life! Finally the 
Master gave up on waiting for you to lay your hand on the 
armor, and decided that he’d better dispose of his servant be- 
fore too much information was divulged.” 

“Precious little that he told us,” Costigan grunted. “But 
we know this much—the Master is alive and at large again! 
The world stands in peril!” 
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A BRILLIANT FLASH illuminated the old room, casting liv- 
id shadows on the stone walls and turning the faces of the 
three living men and the one dead into chiaruscoro masks of 
heightened emotion. The dead servant Hanson’s mouth was 
drawn back in the rictus of his convulsive death. Harry Har- 
per’s expression mirrored the anxiety and fear that he felt 
not only for himself but for his sister Marjory and his fiancee 
Joan La Tour. Joan was an American girl of Eurasian ances- 
try. A one-time denizen of the half-world of opium dens and 
tong wars, she had broken with the gangsters and vice lords 
of America’s Asiatic enclaves and fled to England where she 
had built for herself a new life and won the love of this 
youth. 

Now Joan, along with Marjory Harper and Marjory’s 
fiance, Sir Haldred Taverel, was gone—in the clutches of the 
Master whom Stephen Costigan and John Gordon had bel- 
ieved to be dead, blasted to hades along with his festering 
minions. 

When the lightning ceased it was followed by a titanic 
boom of bass, rumbling thunder. The thunder rolled away, 
fading into the blackness of the northern English night, only 
to be followed in turn by a shrieking gale-like wind and the 
patter of heavy black drops against the leaded glass windows 
of Taverel Manor. 

The almost hypnotic spell of the moment was shattered. 

John Gordon bent to the control panel of the electrical 
apparatus concealed in the alcove behind the tapestry. In a 
few moments he emerged, lowering the tapestry once again 
into place. 

“That's done,” he announced in a businesslike voice. “The 
infernal device is disconnected. We can take poor Hanson 
down now in safety.” 

At the tall investigator’s signal, Stephen Costigan advanced 
and they began to lower the servant’s corpse from its place 
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atop the antique halberd. Only Harry Harper stood his 
ground, holding back from the task. 

“What's the matter, Harper?” Stephen Costigan glanced 
over his muscular shoulder. “That little slash bothering you?” 

The young Englishman shook his head. “It isn’t that, Cos- 
tigan. I’m just afraid that 1 cannot lend my endorsement to 
any act of kindness directed to—” He shrugged and nodded 
toward the corpse, now laid in more usual fashion on the 
cold flagging of the manor’s floor. 

“Well, what?” 

“Great blazes, man, need you ask? Never mind that the 
blackguard tried to kill me and very nearly succeeded. But he 
and his partner have conspired with the Master to abduct 
everyone 1 hold dear in this world. Hanson dead? 1 shall 
dance on his grave! Hanson, damn his black soul! Hanson and 
Mrs. Drake—Mrs. Drake!” 

He broke off his outburst and charged across the room, 
plunging behind the tapestry that concealed the electrical rig 
and disappearing as the old weaving flapped down into place 
once again. 

John Gordon shouted after him. “Come back here, you 
fool! It’s a regular rabbit-warren down there! You’ll never 
find Mrs. Drake and you expose yourself to mortal danger!” 

But only the rapidly fading sound of Harper’s footsteps 
answered the investigator. A pained expression entered Gor- 
don’s eyes as he said to Costigan, “I wish him well, my 
friend. The poor chap! One can hardly blame him for feeling 
as he does, but | fear for the boy. I fear for him with a cold 
and shadowing fear.” 

“No point in trying to follow him,” Costigan replied. “We 
were lucky to find our way back from the hidden passage 
behind the yellow idol. This maze looks even more difficult. 
We'd be playing into the Master’s hands to even attempt it.” 

John Gordon’s face betrayed the firmness of purpose that 
had marked his long career as a roving crime-fighter from 
Burma to the Ivory Coast of Africa; he had close ties with 
Scotland Yard, but was not himself an official of that organ- 
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ization. Rather, he held a roving commission from the high- 
est levels of the British government, with authority to go any- 
where and do anything he deemed necessary to his mission. 

With a brusk heave of his shoulders the investigator turned 
toward the entryway of the manor. 

“Come along, Costigan. Let’s head for the village. We can 
telephone to London from there and get a squad of expert 
men up here. Trained scientists who can apply forensic tech- 
niques. I’m convinced that the clues to the disappearances lie 
in this old building, and that those clues will lead us straight 
to the Master. I’m convinced also that this matter is tied up 
somehow with the opium ring we’ve been pursuing. Taverel 
Manor is connected with Asia, You saw that yellow idol be- 
fore it disappeared; you heard that Captain Hilton Taverel 
brought it from Thibet. 

“Somehow—I don’t know how, but by Jove I’m going to 
find out--somehow this all ties together.” 

He started once more toward the entryway but Stephen 
Costigan stopped him with a strong grip on one elbow. “I’m 
not going, Gordon,” the American rasped. “There's too much 
mysterious happening at this house, and I don’t intend to 
leave it tonight. You go ahead and summon help if you want 
to. I won’t accuse you of cowardice, my friend. I know you 
too well even to think such a thing of you. I know you’re 
going out there to summon specialists who can check for 
fingerprints and perform chemical analyses and things like 
that. But I’m going to stay!” 

He shook his head to show his determination. 

“Pm going to stay here and take this place apart until not 
one stone stands upon another, until I find some kind of clue 
that leads me to the Master. The last time we met, you and I 
barely escaped with our lives-—and we thought that the Mas- 
ter had been blown to smithereens. This time there will be no 
miraculous escapes. The Master will be blown back to the 
slimy pit from which he sprang, or I will give my life in the 
attempt!” 

“Well said, Costigan,” John Gordon barked. “I shouldn't 
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want to leave you alone if I could persuade you otherwise, 
but I know that iron will of yours. 1 know there’s no making 
you leave if you want to remain here. But Pll get down to the 
village and summon the forensics squad as quickly as I can, 
then Pll return at once.” 

He jammed a formless hat over his graying thatch, wrapped 
a woolen muffler around himself against the chill of the 
northern night and shrugged into a great mackintosh coat to 
keep the rain out. The two men shook hands briefly and Cos- 
tigan saw the Britisher to the door. He watched Gordon push 
manfully through the pitch blackness and the driving rain, his 
inverted pipe glowing briefly every now and then as Gordon 
strove to keep its flame alight. 

Once again there was a blinding flash of lightning and Cos- 
tigan saw his friend throw his arms skyward as a blaze of 
bluish-yellow glare surrounded him, silhouetting the tall, 
spare Englishman against the blackness of distant woods and 
the stygian murk of the storm-swept northern sky. As the 
lightning played around the form of the investigator a pierc- 
ing shriek rose across the moor and the crash of nearby thun- 
der drowned out the end of the Britisher’s cry. 

Costigan bolted from the stone archway that marked the 
entrance of Taverel Manor. Bareheaded and wearing only his 
lightweight jacket, he raced across the grassy moor, heedless 
of the tearing winds that flung his hair into an unruly nimbus 
and pulled his necktie from his coat so it streamed backward 
over his shoulder as he ran. Heedless, too, of the pelting rain 
whose massive black drops smashed onto his battle-scarred 
face and bull-like shoulders. 

Costigan ran with a speed astonishing for so massive and 
muscular a physique, powerful strides covering rods of dis- 
tance in mere seconds of time. He reached the side of John 
Gordon and threw himself to his knees, seized the motion- 
less form and turned it over so the face was exposed to the 
wind and rain of the raving storm. 

Gordon was dead. Somehow, Costigan had known that he 
would be dead, had known it from the moment of the fatal 
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lightning bolt, and that knowledge had sparked a raging, roar- 
ing crimson flame within his breast. But the rictus that drew 
John Gordon's lips back into the hideous caricature of a grin 
was too much even for Stephen Costigan's iron self-control. 
That expression, that horrible expression that marred the 
final moment of John Gordon's life, was identical to the 
expression on the face of traitorous man-of-all-work Hanson 
at the moment of his death by electrocution. 

Costigan threw back his head to the storm. His knees 
planted firmly in the icy British mud, the corpse of his friend 
John Gordon clasped in his mighty arms, the wind shrieking 
in his ears and the black, massive raindrops smashing into his 
face, Stephen Costigan shouted his black hatred and red de- 
fiance into the night. 

“Damn you, Master! Damn you to the nethermost hells! 
But I know you for who you are! Skull-Face, Kathulos of 
Egypt, 1 know you! You mummified revenant of Atlantis, [ 
know you! 1f 1 have to follow you through the very pits of 
hades, 1 will find you and with these two hands, with my two 
bare hands, Pll wring your chicken-neck till your eyes pop 
and your tongue protrudes in death! I'll get you, Kathulos, 
you million-year-old fiend, if it takes me another million 
years!” 

Again there was a searing flash of lightning, a crackling, 
quivering bolt of force that smashed into the trunk of a near- 
by tree, splitting it as a woodsman's axe splits a log into kind- 
ling, and in an instant the tree flared into great, crackling 
flames that danced and shook, fighting fiercely against the 
roaring downpour. And somehow, in the dancing flame that 
surmounted the tree, Stephen Costigan saw the huge, leering 
features of a hideous yellow face, a face that grinned and 
taunted and mocked until the American could all but weep 
with the shame and frustration of his own impotence. 

He rose to his feet bearing the corpse of his friend as light- 
ly as he would have carried a straw dummy. He bent and 
picked something from the grass where it had fallen in the 
terrible moment of the Britisher's death. “Don’t forget your 
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pipe, Gordon,” Stephen Costigan muttered in a surprisingly 
soft, almost conversational tone of voice. “Sometimes a 
man’s pipe is his truest friend, sometimes his only friend.” 

Carelessly carrying the 160 pounds of the slim, rangy Brit- 
isher, Stephen Costigan walked distractedly back across the 
moor, his path lighted by the weird, flickering light of the 
flaring tree. In one hand Costigan carried Gordon’s pipe. “A 
bulldog, eh?” Costigan asked his dead friend. “Nice burl. Has 
a nice feel to the hand. I’d guess it draws nicely, too, eh, 
Gordon? Nothing like a good pipe for comfort on a storm- 
ridden night like this, eh?” 

He trudged through the archway and into the great hall of 
Taverel Manor, heedless of the rainwater that dripped off his 
nose and chin, his clothing and his hands, heedless of the 
foul yellow mud that he tracked with each step of his boots. 
“Here, you're all in, Gordon,” he said. “Have a good rest near 
the fire, Gordon,” Costigan muttered conversationally. 

He straightened and gazed at the tall window nearest the 
fatal suit of armor. Stephen Costigan blinked, snapping out 
of his fugue and returning to the full horror and hatred of the 
moment. There, outside the window, seemingly suspended in 
the rain and the mist, hovered the same hideous, yellow face! 
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FROM the far side of the room a voice echoed eerily. 

Stephen Costigan spun from his place before the window. 
In an instant he was ready to face any peril. His feet were 
planted well apart, his weight held on the balls of his feet so 
he could shift or spring in any direction. Those two mighty 
fists were clenched and raised, prepared equally to ward off 
any foe or to deal a smashing blow that would stop a 
charging longhorn dead in its tracks. Costigan had done ex- 
actly that, once, to the astonishment of a braggart Texan 
who had offered a poke of assay-pure gold dust against Cos- 
tigan’s slim purse, thinking he had a safe bet and a good 
laugh in store for him. The Texan had expected Costigan to 
funk out of the challenge before the steer ever saw him, but 
Costigan had stood his ground and delivered a wallop to the 
charging longhorn that had laid it out unconscious for most 
of an hour. 

“Steephen,” the voice floated eerily from behind a tapes- 
try. “Steephen, are you there? Can you hear me, darling?” 

This time it was Costigan who stood dumbfounded, sway- 
ing like a poleaxed ox. There was a ringing in his ears and he 
all but heard his own heart pounding in his chest at the sound 
of that voice. If he had heard the cold, remorseless tones of 
Kathulos he would have been able to deal with the voice, but 
this was—was— 

“Zuleika!”’ Costigan managed to gasp. 

“Yes, Steephen, it is 1, Zuleika! Steephen, you must stop 
your pursuit of the Master! Please, Steephen, have you not 
seen enough of his power, of what he can do? For your life, 
Steephen, stop what you are doing. The Master will destroy 
you as he destroyed John Gordon, as he destroys all his ene- 
mies!” 

“He destroyed Gordon? Does Kathulos control the very 
lightnings, then?” Even as Costigan spoke he was advancing 
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slowly, stealthily across the cold stones, approaching the 
tapestry from behind which the voice of Zuleika drifted. 

“Kathulos is all-powerful, Steephen,” Zuleika’s voice came 
eerily. “There is no escape from the Master and there is no 
fleeing from the Master’s vengeance. Hanson turned against 
the Master and he paid with his life. John Gordon opposed 
the Master and he met a like fate to Hanson’s. 

“Even I sought to escape from the Master, once—” 

“Well I know of that,” Costigan cut her off. He was within 
yards of the tapestry now, keeping his voice to a low growl as 
he advanced. 

“Yes, but the Master has put his mark on me, Steephen, 
even as he put his mark upon you, so long ago in the Temple 
of Dreams in Limehouse. Go away, drop your attempts to 
oppose the Master, or you will pay a terrible price.” 

Costigan's mighty arm shot out, the bunched muscles 
straining the thin cloth almost to the breaking point. He 
snatched away the tapestry, caring nothing for the age or 
the value of the woven art object. Jerking the tapestry from 
its place he confronted—only the electrical apparatus that 
had been responsible for Hanson's death on the halberd and 
suit of armor. A tiny red light glowed atop the apparatus, 
seeming almost to bore into the American like a malevolent 
eye. 

The beautiful, silken voice of the woman Zuleika burst 
into shrill, mocking laughter. “Oh, Steephen, Steephen, if 
you could only see yourself as I see you now!” 

“How can you see me?” Costigan demanded. “Where are 
you, Zuleika, and what has that fiend Kathulos done to you 
to force you back into his vicious service?” 

Again the shrill laughter echoed mockingly from the high 
ceiling and stone walls of Taverel Manor. “As for where I am, 
Steephen—if you do not tum your path away from the trail 
of the Master and return your homeland, you will find out. 
You will find out all too soon, but perhaps you will not be so 
happy when you do. 

“As for why I serve the Master—Ah, Steephen, Steephen. 
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He is the lord of pleasure, Steephen. He is the emperor of 
pain. I will say no more of this.” For an instant, for just an 
instant, it seemed that the silken-smooth voice that had ear- 
lier been raised in mocking laughter was lowered to a sob. 

“All right,” Costigan growled. “So you're talking to me 
by some kind of radio hook-up. I suppose it’s connected 
to that same infernal machine that killed Hanson. But how 
can you see me, Zuleika?” 

“Steephen,” the smooth voice purred, once more fully 
under control. “There is a tiny camera on top of the radio. 
There are others placed throughout Taverel Manor. The 
Master has them in the armored suits, he had them installed 
in the yellow idol, he has them everywhere. There is no esca- 
ping the eyes of the Master.” 

Costigan hurled himself into the alcove where the voice 
came from, eager to find the wire that carried the pictures of 
himself to Kathulos, but he found nothing. 

“There is no wire, Steephen,” Zuleika’s voice purred. “But 
since I see that you are determined to make a nuisance of 
yourself, I will save you the trouble of tracing the Master all 
the way from Taverel Manor to—the place where he now 
makes his headquarters.” 

Costigan stopped in his tracks, ears cocked to catch every 
syllable that Zuleika might speak. If he could find Kathulos’ 
home base he could also find Sir Haldred Taverel and Marjory 
Harper, her brother Harry and his fiancee Joan La Tour. And 
he could find Zuleika! 

He could find Zuleika! 

How many nights had he dreamed of that pale, languorous 
face, those strange, misty eyes, the long, midnight hair of 
Zuleika! Since the explosion that had destroyed a tenth of 
the world’s greatest city, Costigan had grieved for Zuleika— 
and now to discover that the beautiful Circassian girl was 
alive after all, but once more in the fouls clutches of the 
detestable Kathulos, was almost more than his reeling brain 
could absorb! 

“Tell me, then!” Costigan shouted at the electrical mach- 
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ine that carried Zuleika’s voice to him and his own to the girl. 
“Tell me and 1:11 come there if I have to crawl through jun- 
gles or swim oceans! Pll get you away from him again, Zu- 
leika, and I swear by all that’s holy PU throttle that fiend 
with my two hands!” 

The silken voice turned to shrill laughter once more. “Very 
good, Steephen! I shall enjoy to see your face once again 
before the Master passes judgment on you. He may have 
mercy, Steephen, and let you off with an easy sentence of 
death, like Hanson and John Gordon. Or—he may be cruel, 
and sentence you to something far worse than merely the end 
of your earthly career. 

“Now!” she snapped. “Proceed directly to the village. You 
will hire a car there and drive directly to London. Leave the 
car and board the boat train for Dover. Take the last steamer 
tomorrow for Calais. That and no other. You must be on 
board that steamer.” 

She paused as if gathering her breath—or listening to in- 
structions from someone Stephen Costigan could not hear. 
Finally Zuleika’s voice could be heard saying, “Yes. I will 
tell him. Yes.” And then, “Steephen. When you reach Calais, 
the Master will have a car waiting for you. You will identify 
yourself to the driver and he will do-the same. You will ex- 
change the following passwords with him. 

“The driver will approach you first. He will ask, ‘Do you 
know a certain Mr. Ho?’ 

“You will reply, ‘Do you mean Mr. Ho, the brilliant law 
student?’ 

“The driver will say, ‘Oh, no, I was referring to Mr. Ho, 
the dishwasher.’ 

“If anyone approaches you and does not have the pass- 
words, do not go with him, even though he knows who you 
are and claims to be from the Master. That is all that you 
have to do. Do you understand your instructions?” 

Costigan nodded unconsciously, then said aloud, “Yes. I 
will be on the last steamer tomorrow.” 
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Stephen Costigan stood at the bow railing of the little 
channel steamer as it pulled out of Dover harbor, nosing into 
the rough, icy waters of the English Channel. The night was 
filled with darkness and mist, while a northerly gale swept 
the salty spray of the channel’s choppy water across the 
little steamer’s decks, brushing the face of the solitary Amer- 
can with ten thousand tiny fingers. 

Costigan’s mind was awhirl with the wild tumble of 
thoughts. He had obeyed the orders of the Master of Death, 
hearing that cold, emotionless voice behind every word of 
Zuleika’s silken direction. What Kathulos had done to bring 
the beautiful Circassian girl back into his thrall, Costigan 
couldn’t even guess, but the American was determined to 
rescue the white-skinned, raven-haired beauty from her en- 
slavement. If for no other reason than to free Zuleika, he 
was on his way to Calais! 

A distant light gleamed across the black water, and the 
mournful call of a foghorn resounded like the moan of a tor- 
mented soul lost forever and doomed to wander the unmark- 
ed lanes of the stygian night. 

Costigan had not even stopped at London to notify Scot- 
land Yard of the death of John Gordon at Taverel Manor, nor 
to seek assistance through the British authorities, of the 
French Surete. He patted the heavy service revolver that he 
carried fully loaded and firmly stowed in his shoulder hols- 
ter. That was Costigan’s assistance—although, if the facts 
were known, the American relied far more often on his two 
calloused fists than he did on any man-made weapon. 

France lay ahead—the first time Costigan had set foot on 
French soil in the dozen years since the terrible battle of the 
Argonne. He had been shot in that battle and bayonetted to 
shreds, left dying on the field of slaughter in the middle of 
his own red gore. Days later they had come to carry away 
and bury the dead, and Costigan had moaned and startled 
the quartermaster by crying out for help. 
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Followed months of hospitalization, repeated surgery and 
crisis after crisis that would have carried off a man of any 
lesser constitution than the iron American. Costigan had 
fought his way back to physical health, but the drugs they 
used to ease his agony in the hospitals, and the tormenting 
memories of the awful sights he had seen in the War, left him 
less than a man—they had left him a dope fiend! 

It was Costigan’s unending search for relief from those 
awful memories that had led him to Yun Shatu’s Temple of 
Dreams in London’s fog-shrouded Limehouse, and only when 
the American was hopelessly enslaved to the hashish provided 
by the beautiful Circassian girl Zuleika did the Master of 
Death show his hand. Then had Costigan been enlisted into 
the enslaved army of the Master, and then had he fought free, 
bringing Zuleika with him and destroying the Master as well— 
or so he had thought! 

Now the glimmering lights of Calais penetrated the fog- 
curtained night. Costigan peered ahead, then around himself. 
He felt the indescribable sensation of eyes all around him, the 
prickle of the small hairs at the back of the neck that tell a 
man when he is being watched. 

Well, of course—the Master had soldiers everywhere. Prob- 
ably, Costigan thought, he’d been watched every mile of the 
way from Taverel Manor. If he’d stopped to do so much as 
make a telephone call he would have been slain on the spot. 
As it was he was marching, friendless and alone, straight into 
the arms of his most implacable enemy—probably the most 
dangerous man on the face of the earth—Kathulos of Egypt! 

He strode down the gangplank of the steamer, pipe clench- 
ed in his teeth, the glow of its circular bowl warming and 
lighting his face against the chilly night. His two fists were 
clenched in his coat pockets, ready to emerge like a pair of 
raging beasts and attack any enemy who revealed himself. 

At the foot of the gangplank a liveried chauffeur stepped 
forward. He was a diminutive man, almost wispy. When he 
tilted his neck to look up into Costigan’s face the American 
detected the skin coloration and eyes of an Asiatic. They 
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stood there for tense seconds, the burly, muscular American 
and the diminutive Asiatic. Finally the chauffeur broke the 
silence. 

“Do you know a certain Mr. Ho?” he asked. 
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COSTIGAN stood in midst of a splendid, yet decadent, lux- 
ury. Thick Persian carpets covered the floor. Giant silken- 
covered pillows were strewn about, and satin-lined divans 
stood against drapery-covered walls. Artificial palm trees 
leaned against an imaginary breeze, lending a strange sense of 
outdoors to the large room. This sense was further accent- 
uated by the clouds of weird, yellowish smoke that drifted 
up, obscuring the atmosphere of the place, shifting and swirl- 
ing so that every feature was alternately hidden and revealed 
with each current of air. 

Costigan faced a tall, cadaverous figure seated on a high 
and ornate throne. The figure was draped in flowing robes of 
shimmering satin, their color the deepest imaginable sea- 
green, trimmed with frogging of pure gold and of some red- 
dish metal Costigan did not recognize. A cap of oriental de- 
sign surmounted the great skull of the figure, but somehow 
the total effect was not wholly oriental. There was a suggest- 
ion of the Egypt of the greatest dynasties, and there was a 
suggestion, also, of some civilization not know in the modern 
world, even to archaeologists or historians. A civilization per- 
haps not entirely human. 

The man seated on the throne regarded Stephen Costigan 
through heavily lidded eyes that peered with an ice-like glit- 
ter from deep within the skull, and the yellow skin of the 
face was drawn tight over the prominent bones, giving the 
appearance of some great mummified pharaoh rather than 
that of a living man. 

Slowly the faintest suggestion of a malevolent smile stole 
across the mummy-like features. Through the drifting clouds 
of yellow smoke the figure spoke. 

“Welcome to the Temple of Silence, Mr. Costigan. I had 
feared for a time that I was never to enjoy the pleasure of 
your company again. But, of course, the strongest of men 
still has his weak point if one but knows how to locate it. 
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Don’t you agree?” Without waiting for Costigan’s answer the 
figure inclined its head ever so slightly to one side. 

Stephen Costigan followed the motion. Seated upon a silk- 
en pillow, the expression on her beautiful, milk-white face 
one of total inscrutability, he beheld the Circassian girl. 

“Zuleika!” Costigan exclaimed. He started across the room 
to her side, legs driving his mighty body forward like pistons 
driving a dynamic machine. But Costigan was brought up 
short in his tracks, just paces from the girl! It was like run- 
ning into a barrier of some sort. Not like a wall of glass—it 
was far more transparent than glass, and somehow soft and 
yielding—to a point. Costigan raged and hammered against 
the unseen obstacle, his tremendous muscles bunched and 
straining, but the harder his efforts to pierce the unseen wall 
the more firmly it resisted. 

Finally he stopped, panting, and cried again, “‘Zuleika! 
Zuleika! Answer me! How can I get to you?” 

There was no response from the Circassian girl. She merely 
sat watching the byplay that took place mere yards from her. 
Then she gestured peremptorily and a yellow-skinned servant 
scurried forward from some place of concealment among the 
draperies of the room. He carried a tray of hammered brass 
and inlaid enamel, itself doubtless worth a fortune to some 
illicit collector of art objects. 

Zuleika reached for the tray and lifted from it a long- 
stemmed brass pipe with a tiny bowl. The servant rolled a 
little ball of some black gummy substance and warmed it 
over a dish of glowing coals, then placed it carefully in the 
bowl of the brass pipe. Zuleika waved him away and reclined 
on her cushion, drawing clouds of grayish-blue fumes from 
the pipe and calmly regarding Costigan. 

“Opium! More drugs!” the American raged. He whirled 
and made as if to charge at Kathulos, but the latter halted 
him with a single peremptory gesture. 

“That would serve no purpose, Mr. Costigan. I have sealed 
the lips of my servant Zuleika and will unseal them again 
only when it is my pleasure to do so. And as for your unfor- 
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tunately primitive impulses, Mr. Costigan, should you at- 
tempt to reach my throne you would find that the same bar- 
rier which kept you from Zuleika would halt you with equal 
effectiveness before you approached my person.” 

“You swine,” Costigan gritted. “It’s the same thing all over 
again, isn’t it? The Temple of Silence and the palms, the dope 
and your slaves doing your bidding. But we almost had you 
last time, Scorpion, and I swear that this time you'll feel my 
fingers on your scrawny neck!” 

The subtle, mocking smile that had marked the mummy- 
like face of the Master disappeared and was replaced by a 
taunting leer. The great, domed head turned slowly on its 
thin support as Kathulos looked to one side, then to the 
other. The thin, parchment-like lips opened. 

“Suppose we put your boastfulness to a test, Mr. Costigan. 
At an earlier time I might have been pleased to accept your 
challenge, to meet you in a personal contest of prowess—al- 
though, in truth, I have always been rather, as you would 
perhaps say, the cerebral type.” The yellow grin flickered in 
and out of being as the Master paused. “But I am sure that 
you possess that foolish characteristic which is so common to 
you Americans and your British friends, that thing which you 
call a sense of fair play. 

“1 will call upon this and ask to be excused from personal 
combat on the grounds of my somewhat advanced age.” 
Kathulos leaned back in his throne and raised his face to 
some unseen vision that hovered over his head. His wild, 
mocking laughter filled the room, echoing inside Stephen 
Costigan’s head like the laughter of some maniacal demon. 

“Instead,” Kathulos ground mockingly, “I will call upon 
another old custom of your soft so-called civilization, the 
practice of trial by champion. You will, I assume, be willing 
to serve as champion for your onetime paramour, Zuleika.” 
Again the mighty skull inclined slightly, suggestively. “She 
stands accused of treason to the Son of the Sea. The mildest 
penalty for such a crime is death. The most severe—ah, that, 
Mr. Costigan, I will not defile with mere description. Jt must 
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be witnessed to be appreciated.” 

Suddenly the figure of Skull-Face rose to its full, majestic 
height, a height of nearly seven feet from slipper-clad feet to 
Asiatic-capped skull. A long arm surmounted by an incred- 
‘ibly long, bony hand was pointed at the Circassian. “I stand 
as her accuser,” Kathulos gritted menacingly, “and as my 
champion I nominate—” 

The great head rolled briefly as if in careless laughter. 

“Well, I shall think of someone, Mr. Costigan. Mortal com- 
bat, yourself against my champion, a trial by the combat of 
champions in the case of the Society of the Scorpion versus 
the accused Zuleika. If you win the challenge, the accused is 
found innocent. Do you accept, Mr. Costigan?” 

The American shook his fist impotently at the tall figure, 
then, gaining control of himself, Costigan gave his consent. 

The Master clapped his hands once, and the draperies sur- 
rounding the room near Costigan opened. A servant in black 
pajama-like garments advanced silently and bowed before the 
American. He looked up, saw Costigan about to speak to him 
and halted him with a look and a gesture toward his own 
open, vacant mouth. He was one of Kathulos’s mutes. 

The mute turned away, gesturing, and moved toward the 
opening from which he had emerged. With a backward glance 
at the still standing Skull-Face and another at the silent, 
beautiful Zuleika, Costigan followed the servant from the 
room. The servant led him down a silent, vacant corridor to a 
luxurious dressing-chamber. A bath had been drawn and Cos- 
tigan followed the silent instructions of the servant, disrobing 
and sliding luxuriantly into the steaming, marble tub. He had 
not realized how fatigued his body had become, between the 
exertion of his activities at Taverel Manor and the tension of 
his trip from the north of England to London, Dover, Calais, 
and finally to the Temple of Silence here in Paris. 

Each sinew seemed to unclench in grateful relaxation as 
the hot water laved Costigan’s body. After he had lolled in 
the tub for a time he emerged and climbed onto a prepared 
table where he lay nude as silent servants prodded and 
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kneaded his flesh, anointing it with liniments and anodynes. 
At last he arose, refreshed. He stood, naked, flexing his mus- 
cles, stretching tendons that held the power to snap an oppo- 
nent’s neck like a twig when the heavy fists pounded jaw- 
bones like a drummer beating out the rhythm of a march. 

He stood motionless while black-clad servants wrapped a 
scarlet breechclout around his loins, then followed them 
along silent corridors until he found himself in an arena-like 
room where a single private viewing-box held the cadaverous 
Master and the beautiful Zuleika. The Circassian girl sat pas- 
sively at the side of Kathulos, the fatally portentious brass 
pipe resting in her hands. 

Costigan stood before the box, hurling silent defiance up- 
ward at his enemy. Skull-Face smiled down at the American, 
then applauded mockingly with his parchment-covered 
hands. 

“You are a splendid champion, Mr. Costigan. Or at least 
you appear to be. Don’t you think so, Zuleika?” He extended 
one slipper-covered toe and nudged the silent Circassian. She 
looked up at him for 2 moment, then turned her eyes dully 
away. Costigan felt the crimson rage rising in his craw once 
again. 

“Bring on your damned champion, Kathulos, and have 
done with it!” he snarled. 
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THE SCORPION Kathulos of Egypt gestured peremptorily 
and Costigan set himself at once on guard. But instead of an 
opponent entering the arena-like room, a series of tiny doors, 
each no more than a few inches in measure, slid back around 
the base of the wall, and a powerful gush of water spurted 
from each. Almost at once Costigan was standing ankle-deep 
in brine which rose steadily toward his shins. 

He looked angrily up at Kathulos. 

“Skull-Face!” Costigan shouted. What is this? Where is 
your champion? Surely you don’t think you’re just going to 
drown me here, like a rat in a barrel!” 

“No, no, Mr. Costigan,” the yellow-skinned Scorpion re- 
plied. “I suppose I should have mentioned this before. My 
champion is not a native of France. Of course, you knew 
already that 1 myself did not come here from any land with 
which you are familiar.” 

“I know where you come from, Kathulos! Poor old Von 
Lorfman and Fairlan Morley found that out, and paid for the 
knowledge with their lives! The Egyptologist Ezra Schuyler 
learned the truth and was driven mad by it! He knew that 
you were found floating far at ‘sea in a sealed, lacquered 
coffin! He deduced that you are no less than a survivor of 
the sinking of Atlantis!” 

The yellow face moved down, up again, in a contempla- 
tive nod. “There are those who believe that, yes. And it may 
be true—or it may not. At any rate, Mr. Costigan, 1 do feel a 
certain affinity for the sea, and for the children of the sea.” 

Costigan looked at the briny water, now well above his 
knees and lapping greedily at the lower edges of his breech- 
clout. 

“You expect me to fight your champion in a swimming 
pool? You're mad yourself, Kathulos! But Pl] do it! I'd fight 
your champion in the flames of hades itself if I had to, to 
free Zuleika from the slavery you've caught her in—and to 
get my hands on you!” 
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The Scorpion merely smiled. 

The water had reached Costigan’s muscular shoulders and 
its flow was slowing, slowing. Finally it reached the level of 
his forehead. He could tread water easily enough, or touch 
down on the hard, sandy bottom of the arena when he wish- 
ed, for as long as the period of a breath. 

“Very good, Mr. Costigan,” the Master rasped drily. “Now 
I will keep you waiting no longer.” He looked aside, gestured 
to some unseen servitor. 

In the water-filled arena, Costigan could see a larger door 
slide open near the bottom of the newly-created pool. The 
opening was square, two feet high, perhaps, and equally as 
wide. When it slid back into the wall only blackness was re- 
vealed, and then a something, a something began to slither 
into the arena. 

From the viewing-box above even the opium-sodden Cir- 
cassian girl Zuleika gasped in horror at what her eyes per- 
ceived, and Stephen Costigan’s glance flew upward for a 
split second, long enough to see Kathulos lean down and 
guide the brass opium pipe back to the subsiding lips of the 
helpless addict. 

Costigan turned back to see what it was that had made 
Zuleika gasp. 

A long, sinuous shape was still gliding silently, with a kind 
of sinister grace that embodied more evil than the most vio- 
lent of poisonous reptiles or arachnidae. It was a glistening, 
purplish black. At its nether end rows and clusters of ten- 
tacles streamed backward, flicking left and right to guide the 
movement of the horrendous creature. It had a head with a 
circular mouth totally ringed with razor-sharp, triangular 
teeth. The mouth was surrounded by a circle of suction 
cups. The monster turned its head from side to side in a con- 
stant seeking, searching motion. Costigan realized with a 
chill that the creature was blind. 

Not blinded. It had not lost its eyes in any combat. Rath- 
er, it was completely eyeless. It had evolved in some dark 
world where day and night were meaningless, where the rays 
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of the sun never penetrated and the creatures found one an- 
other by some other sense than sight. By touch or odor or by 
some strange, subtle sense that men knew nothing of. 

Costigan backed away from the monster, treading water, 
feeling the smooth, curving wall of the arena against his 
muscled back, occasionally dipping one foot to the sandy 
bottom of the arena to gain leverage and steady himself. The 
door in the arena wall was closed now, the monster entirely 
through it. It was fully thirty feet long, from the horrid ring 
of triangular teeth to the tips of its black, slimy tentacles. 

“What do you think of my little pet, Mr. Costigan?” Kath- 
ulos’s cold, dry voice echoed across the water-filled arena. 
“Few men have ever encountered its like, and lived to tell the 
tale, I can assure you.” 

A red sheet of hatred filmed Costigan’s blazing eyes. He 
wished that he had a weapon--any weapon—in his hands. A 
spear, a saber, 2 machete, even a Malayan kreese. He longed 
to lunge at the writhing monstrosity and plunge a blade into 
its slimy, pulpy body, to rip and slice until the thing flopped 
and thrashed and then fell away from him inert in the water. 

“A fair fight, Mr. Costigan,” Kathulos’s voice came again. 
“Neither my pet nor you has any artificial aid. Each will use 
those tools and weapons provided by Mother Nature. Do you 
recognize your opponent? Half giant lamprey, half marine 
squid. They live only in the deepest reaches of the ocean. 
There is no way to raise them, living, to the surface. The 
difference in pressure is fatal. I have tried--and the poor 
creatures simply explode!” 

Somehow the Master found that humorous, and interrupt- 
ed his own speech with a burst of chilling, rasping laughter. 

“But I did so miss the companionship of these lovely 
creatures that I managed to obtain a clutch of their eggs, and 
I hatched and raised this little fellow from the size of my 
little finger. Oh--but I see he’s noticed you. Well, enough of 
my silly chatter, Mr. Costigan. You’ll have to forgive a garrul- 
ous old man. Now I shall watch quietly while you and my pet 
get to know each other better!” 
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Costigan had ignored the Master’s final sentences. He had 
turned his attention fully to the monster that twisted and 
sought for him in the water. Costigan could tell that the mon- 
ster was fully aware of him now. It lay still in the water, its 
nethermost tentacles waving sinuously. 

With a single warning thrash of its tentacles the monster 
vaulted forward, triangular teeth clashing. 

Costigan let himself drop the few inches needed to plant 
his toes in the sand, then sprang aside and delivered a rabbit 
punch to the monster. The horrid face that was all mouth 
and suction. cups smashed against the arena wall at the same 
moment that Costigan landed his rabbit punch. That blow 
would have cracked the spine of any man or beast, but the 
monster seemed unfazed by it. With a sinuous motion of its 
tentacles the huge creature backed away a few feet. Its head 
began that awful searching motion again. 

Stephen Costigan looked around for any handhold or ob- 
ject that he could use against the monster. But all that he 
could see was the smooth-walled arena, the viewing box 
above with the gloating Kathulos and the drug-sodden Zul- 
eika in it, the monster slithering toward him once more. 

Again the monster shot forward through the water and 
again Costigan made to dodge its advance, but this time his 
feet failed to gain full purchase on the sandy floor of the 
arena and his sideways move was a split-moment too slow. 
The monster did not strike him full on, but managed a glan- 
cing blow with the side of its head. There was a bony ridge 
behind that row of suckers; as the monster glanced aside, 
Costigan felt a searing pain in his side. He looked down and 
realized that even the glancing blow of the monster had 
bruised his ribs, possibly even cracked one. And the suction 
cup that had failed to clamp onto his flesh still left an ugly 
oval discoloration. 

The monster was circling for another charge but Costigan 
swam rapidly forward and to one side, grasping the monster 
by a handful of its writhing tentacles. It struggled and 
writhed and tried to get its murderous head turned toward 
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Costigan, but however the monster thrashed Costigan stayed 
behind it, clinging desperately to the slimy, whiplike exten- 
sions. 

Costigan tried to work his way up through the tentacles 
to the body of the monster, but it writhed and twisted, buck- 
ed like a furious bronco pony. Costigan clung desperately but 
he was thrown off at last. He backed against the arena wall, 
watching warily for the next move of the monster—but it, 
too, had backed away, halfway to the opposite side of the 
arena. A smile crept around the corners of Stephen Cos- 
tigan’s mouth. Somehow, he realized, somewhere in the 
simple brain of that primitive, ferocious monstrosity, he had 
awakened some feeling of fear. 

The fight was far from over, but Corrigan knew that he 
had won a round. He gave himself the luxury of glancing up 
at the viewing box. Kathulos was caught in rapt attention to 
the fight. Costigan looked back at his opponent. The monster 
was gathering itself for another rush, but Costigan had long 
since learned that the way to victory was not to wait for the 
opponent’s attack but to launch a crushing, roaring attack of 
his own. 

He drew his legs up tight against his body, braced his bare 
feet against the wall of the arena and launched himself for- 
ward, all but flying across the surface of the pool. The mon- 
ster was rushing toward Costigan. The last thing it expected 
was to have its prey charge forward. Puzzled and frightened, 
the monster swerved aside, missing its intended victim en- 
tirely, but as the creature swept past him Stephen Costigan 
landed another rabbit punch, finding this time the place 
where the monster’s bony head joined its softer, pulpy body. 

The creature seemed to collapse under Costigan’s blow, 
then swam away through the water as rapidly as its tentacles 
could propel it. Behind it a trail of some purple-black inky 
stuff stained the water. 

Costigan grinned wolfishly. 

He swam slowly after the lamprey-squid, gathering oxygen 
in a series of deep breaths. When he was a few yards from the 
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creature he sucked in a final deep lungful of oxygen and 
dropped beneath the top of the water in a surface dive. The 
monster was weaving back and forth, trying to zero in on 
Costigan. It seemed confused now, as well as frightened. Cos- 
tigan decided that he had damaged it with his last rabbit 
punch. 

He found himself creeping across the pale, sandy bottom 
of the arena. The monster was above him, apparently totally 
unaware of where he had gone. As if a long-dormant mecha- 
nism had gone into effect, the monster suddenly jetted out 
great clouds of purple-black opacity. In an instant Costigan 
was blinded as totally and as effectively as was the monster— 
but he lacked its mysterious sense of locating prey without 
eyes. 

But Costigan had already planted his feet on the sandy 
bottom of the arena and launched himself upward with all 
his strength against his enemy. He breathed a silent, momen- 
tary prayer to God or Lucifer or any other principle or being 
who would listen, and offer the single flash of help that 
Costigan needed. 

In pitch blackness he knifed upward through the water and 
felt his hands close in the slimy, noisome flesh of his oppo- 
nent. With one mighty hand he dug into the soft, pulpy body 
of the monster. With the other he reached forward and closed 
his fingers around the edge of the monster’s carapace. He 
shoved forward against the bone with all his might in one 
arm, and with the other tugged, tugged, tugged backwards. 

The monster threshed and beat against him with its ten- 
tacles in its mortal agony, thrashing with its yards and yards 
of ropy extensions, but now there was no escaping the raging, 
muscular American. 

Costigan pulled, the monster struggled and thrashed, and 
then with a final horrible scream--the only sound that the 
monster had made in the entire course of its struggles—the 
soft, pulpy body came away from the bony head. A great 
flood of the obnoxious dark fluid poured into the arena. The 
monster threshed once more, then lay still 
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His breath spent, Costigan barely managed to get his face 
above the surface of the now-inky water and draw in a wel- 
come lungful of oxygen. He squeezed the inky water out of 
his eyes and looked up at Skull-Face. An expression of in- 
effable rage marked the features of the ancient being. 

Dragging the monster behind him by its pulpy body, Cos- 
tigan swam laboriously toward a place just beneath the view- 
ing box. He looked up and saw Skull-Face glaring down at 
him, rage and frustration writ clearly on the ancient parch- 
ment-like features. Costigan drew back his two mightily- 
muscled arms, still holding the slimy remnant of his oppo- 
nent, and with a great heave, hurled the body of the monster 
forward and into the air. 

Trailing its limp tentacles behind it, the dead monster sail- 
ed upward, struck the top wall of the arena with a wet thud, 
then tumbled over the edge and lodged heavily in the box at 
Kathulos’s feet. 

Stephen Costigan seized the nearest handful of slimy ten- 
tacles and drew himself to the edge of the arena. Planting his 
bare feet to either side of the hanging tentacles, grasping 
hands full of the noisome ropy extensions, he began climbing 
hand over hand up the sheer wall of the arena! 
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COSTIGAN heaved himself over the edge of the box, ready 
to face anything—Skull-Face himself, a ring of knife-wielding 
thugs, a nest of snakes, a vat of flesh-searing acid. Any of 
these would have been in character for the Scorpion. Instead, 
Costigan found— 

Nothing! 

The box was empty. The Master was gone, and with him 
the beautiful Circassian opium-slave, Zuleika. Where they had 
gone there was no way of telling, but how they had made 
their exit was amply clear. A ceiling-high velvet drapery 
flanked by two of Kathulos’s trademark palm trees still 
swayed. Costigan hurled the cloth aside, faced a heavily 
carved oaken door, and burst through it with a single heave 
of his muscular shoulder. 

The corridor behind was deserted but a trail of footprints 
marked the path of the Master and his slave. Of course—the 
noisome inky excretion of the monster that Costigan had 
hurled into the box. The horrible stuff had flooded the box 
and both the Scorpion and Zuleika had been forced to wade 
through it as they made their way out. 

Costigan hurled his body forward at a rate amazing for so 
massive a figure. The footprints ran straight to the end of the 
corridor, then seemed to disappear at a blank wall. Costigan 
searched frantically for a crack or opening that must indicate 
a secret doorway. Even his keen eye failed to detect a line— 
or rather, he detected far too many lines! The wall was a 
virtual maze of interlocking stones and decorative tiles, enam- 
eled bricks and carven inlays. The picture that it made was 
one of oriental splendor overlying a marine motif that sug- 
gested the ancient sea home of Kathulos. 

Finally Costigan decided to risk one more attempt. He 
searched the wall for some representation of the monster he 
had conquered, the being half-lamprey and half-squid. He 
found it, grasped it by the horrible head, shuddering inwardly 
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at the thought of its living counterpart that he had so recent- 
ly conquered. He twisted at the monstrosity, and—- 

The entire section of the wall gave way before him. Heed- 
less of any deadfall trap that might have been laid in his path, 
Costigan charged into the room beyond. It was the throne- 
room of the Master, and the American beheld Skull-Face en- 
sconced once more on his ornately graven seat, Zuleika 
sprawled luxuriantly on a silken cushion at his feet. 

Ranged beyond these two, Costigan beheld an appaling 
sight! 

Dressed in the black, pajama-like costumes of the zombie- 
like minions of the Son of the Sea, their faces blank, their 
eyes glazed and vacant with hypnosis or drugs, stood ranged 
the four hostages of the Scorpion: Sir Haldred Taverel and 
his fiancee Marjory Harper, Marjory’s brother Harry Harper, 
and Harper’s American-born, Eurasian sweetheart, the beai 
tiful Joan La Tour. 

The Master signaled to his zombies with one hand and they 
turned slowly, mechanically in their tracks, and began with 
relentless determination to advance upon Costigan. 

A film of searing red flames seemed to rise before the eyes 
of Stephen Costigan. Like a fullback charging through a line 
of enemy tacklers, Costigan straight-armed Harry Harper. 
Harper tumbled sideways, tumbling over Joan and Marjory 
like the headpin in a bowling-alley knocking down the three 
and five pins on a too-high hit. 

Only Sir Haldred Taverel stood now between Costigan and 
Kathulos. The nobleman reached inside his black garments 
and withdrew his hand clutching the hilt of a wavy-bladed 
Malayan kreese. He raised it to strike down at Costigan but 
the American landed a single pile-driver uppercut that sent 
Taverel flying through the air, lifted completely off his feet. 
The kreese sailed across the room, struck hilt-first against the 
trunk of one of the Scorpion’s palm trees and clattered down 
its trunk to land on a Persian rug beneath. 

Taverel himself crashed into the silken-robed Master, 
knocking him backward so he collapsed with a startlingly 
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heavy thud into his throne. Sir Haldred tumbled to the floor 
where he landed beside the others in a tangle of black-gar- 
mented limbs. 

Costigan didn’t waste any time now with palaver. He 
launched himself through the air like a flying tackler heading 
off an opposing ball-carrier. He landed with his iron fingers 
wrapped irremovably around the thin, bony throat of his 
enemy. 

He was not satisfied to throttle the Scorpion, but lifted 
him bodily from his throne, twisting and wrenching at the 
‘neck of the other as Kathulos struggled futilely, thrashing 
about with his lengthy arms and legs. There was a crackling 
sound, a final marrow-freezing snap and the great head top- 
pled aside, hung limp upon the brocaded shoulder of the 
Master. 

Costigan hurled the body aside as a terrier would discard 
the corpse of a filthy rat whose neck it had snapped, He 
turned to confront the others who sprawled dazedly before 
the throne. Their faces were beginning to clear as they look- 
ed at Costigan and at one another. 

“Listen to me,” Costigan commanded. Still half under the 
spell of Kathulos’s hypnotism, the four black-clad figures 
stood dully awaiting the other's command. “We have to get 
out of here. The Scorpion's men will be on us at any 
second!” 

Costigan bent and lifted the somnolent Zuleika in his 
powerful arms. He commanded Taverel and Harper, Marjory 
and Joan to follow him closely. Still clad only in breechclout, 
his body smeared with the purple-black ink of the monster, 
Costigan led the party through the corridors of the Temple of 
Silence, expecting at any moment to encounter kreese-wield- 
ing minions of the Scorpion Society. But none were seen! 


* k * k x 


An hour later, clad in clothing borrowed from sympathet- 
ic officials of the British and American consulates, Costigan 
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and the others sat in a comfortable office of the Paris Surete. 
An inspector of the Surete had taken their reports of the in- 
cidents at the Temple of Silence. The two couples had re- 
covered from their hypnosis within minutes of the snapping 
of Kathulos’s neck. Zuleika was another matter; her enthrall- 
ment had not been entrusted to simple hypnosis this time. 
Rather, Kathulos had deliberately enslaved her to the dream- 
drug, opium, and the Circassian girl had been taken to a sani- 
torium where, it was hoped, patient and sympathetic care 
might eventually wean her of the fatal craving. 

A uniformed gendarme of the Paris constabulary entered 
the door and saluted smartly before the inspector’s desk. The 
conversation took place in French, but thanks to his service 
in the AEF, Costigan was able to follow its content. 

“Did you bring in the body of the fiend Skull-Face, ser- 
geant?” the inspector asked. 

The uniformed officer, ashen-faced, shook his head. 
“There was no corpse, mon capitain. We searched the prem- 
ises of the Temple from top to bottom. We found terrible 
things, horrendous things. The monster that Monsieur Cos- 
tigan killed, that we found, still hanging from the wall of the 
arena. The room of the palms, yes, and drugs! Opium, kif, 
hashish, enough to enslave a battalion! But not a soul, neither 
living nor dead.” 

The inspector turned toward Costigan. He spread his hands 
in a typical gallic expression of resignation. “The little fish, 
they have all slipped through the net, monsieur. And it seems 
that they carried away with them, the body of the big fish. 
But the ring is broken up. France owes you a debt of grat- 
itude, Monsieur Costigan. The whole world owes you a debt 
of gratitude.” 

Costigan ground his teeth together in frustration. 

“PH settle for carfare back to Taverel Manor, Inspector. 
My friends here are planning a double wedding as soon as 
they recover more fully.” 

Harry Harper chimed in. “And we'd all be honored if you 
would serve as best man for both couples, Costigan.” 
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Almost in unison, Joan La Tour and Marjory Harper ex- 
pressed the wish that Zuleika serve as their maid of honor. 
“As soon as she gets out of the hospital, of course. It may be 
difficult, but we’ll wait.” 

They shook hands all around and arose to leave the head- 
quarters of the Surete. As they started through the great 
doorway letting onto the Champs Elysee, Sir Haldred Taverel 
stopped suddenly. He smote himself on the forehead with the 
heel of his hand. 

“We've all left somebody out of this!” he exclaimed. 
“What about Mr. Hammerby?” 

There was a moment of consternation, then Costigan said, 
with a grin, “I expect we'll find poor Mr. Hammerby man- 
acled somewhere in the catacombs beneath Taverel Manor, 
We've only been gone—all of us except yourself, Sir Haldred- 
for a little over forty-eight hours, hard as that is to believe. 
Mr. Hammerby will be chilly, hungry, and for certain fright- 
ened out of his wits by now. But he’ll be safe enough.” 

“And he’ll be happy to give up his pretensions to a manor 
that is not his by rights,” Sir Haldred added. “‘But—” 

The Britisher halted in his tracks as if stunned by a blow— 
or a thought. “What if he isn't alone at Taverel Manor? Poor 
Hammerby may be a bit of a prig and a poseur, but he’s not 
really a guilty party. And--we’ve left him with Mrs. Drake. 
The way Kathulos infiltrated Taverel Manor with his hire- 
lings—Lo Kung, Hanson—I expect that Mrs. Drake was in his 
employ as well. As far as we know, she simply disappeared 
when all of this began to break out. She’s probably still at 
Taverel, or else has carried poor Hammerby off to Skull- 
Face’s hideaway, wherever that may next be.” 

Stephen Costigan shook his head ruefully, “You're right 
on every count save one, Sir Haldred. Mrs. Drake was an 
agent of the Scorpion. If only Pd realized it in time! As you 
know, Kathulos and his agents are all masters of impersona- 
tion and disguise. Mrs. Drake was no simple housckeeper, Sir 
Haldred.” 

The noble, baffled, asked simply, “Then who was she?” 
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Bleakly, the American gritted, “She was Zuleika. We were 
in the same house—in the very room and I never recognized 
her! The torment I could have saved that poor girl, had I but 
penetrated her disguise!” 

“She'll recover,” Sir Haldred Taverel muttered encour- 
agingly. He clapped Costigan heartily on the shoulder. “She 
has the pluck, and she has a reason for recovering, if you take 
my meaning. She’ll make it!” 

Briskly the five of them stepped out into the sunlight of a 
sparkling Parisian afternoon. 


FINIS 
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amazing number and variety of stories into 
a tragically short writing career that ended 
with his suicide in 1936. More than forty 
years after Howard’s death, the huge pop- 
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Skull-Face and his other creations has made 
him one of the world’s best-selling authors. 
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